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Drastic swing to the right may force party realignment 


WHAT TO EXPECT 
FROM A GOP 
CONGRESS 


By Timothy Pryor 


WASHINGTON 

ERHAPS the most speculative 

aera in America today is 

whether, during the next few years, 

there will be a realignment of the 

political parties. The answer depends 
on many unknown factors. 

If, as seems entirely probable, the 
cold war continues to reduce all 
other problems to a strictly second- 
ary status, the question may be 
largely academic. 

One thing, however, seems quite 
obvious and definite—there can be 
no political realignment until the Re- 
publicans move to the right and the 
Democrats to the left. Unless Repub- 
lican liberals and Democratic con- 
servatives are faced with the choice 
of either defecting or compromising 
themselves, the parties will remain 
relatively unchanged. 

In which direction do the Repub- 
licans seem likely to go? If, as the 
Alsops believe, General Eisenhower 
has a unique opportunity to remold 
the party in his own image, the ques- 
tion then becomes: In which direc- 
tion is he likely to go? During much 
of the campaign, Eisenhower de- 
nounced bureaucracy and creeping 
socialism, but in the windup he 
sounded like Harry Hopkins. 

The appointments Eisenhower has 
made, so far, lend substance to this 


estimate. Senator Taft’s specific 
recommendations may have gone un- 
heeded but, aside from Durkin, 
nearly everyone in the new Cabinet 
might have served with equal con- 
geniality under Taft himself. It is 
doubtful whether any previous Cab- 
inet in history has had so strong a 
representation from big business. 
Durkin, who is hardly known as a 
crusading labor leader, may be the 
window dressing. As Washington 
Star columnist Frank R. Kent has 
pointed out, Taft’s wrath over the 
Durkin appointment is really surpris- 
ing. After all, the Senator “ought to 
know that the Secretary of Labor is 
the least important of all Cabinet 
posts; that the Secretary of Labor 
never has made labor policy for the 
President; that the Secretary of 
Labor-designate already has made it 
plain that he does not want to repeal 
the Taft-Hartley Law, but intends to 
adapt himself to General Eisenhow- 
er’s view—to wit, that the Taft-Hart- 





ley Law should be amended, but not 
repealed.” 

In the event, however, that Gen- 
eral Eisenhower does try to prevent 
his party from moving to the right, 
it seems highly probable that, after 
his honeymoon, he will have a very 
difficult time. Staunch liberals in the 
Eighty-third Congress are rarities. 
Labor, for example, counts 57 
“enemies” in the Senate (38 friends, 
one doubtful), and 240 enemies in 
the House (159 friends, 36 doubt- 
ful). Old Guard Republican Sen- 
ators outnumber the moderate Re- 
publicans 27 to 19 (two doubtfuls). 
Chairmen of the key Senate com- 
mittees are men like Jenner, Cape- 
hart, McCarthy, Millikin, Butler, 
Taft and Martin. Eleven of the 19 
standing committees of the House 
and six of the 16 in the Senate are 
headed by the same type of Repub- 
lican chairmen as in the “awful 
Eightieth” Congress. 

Of course, it’s always possible that 
the Republicans will be moderate for 
reasons of expediency. They must 
realize that the American people 
have hardly given them a mandate 
to repeal the New and Fair Deals. 
They are also fully aware that there 
is a good chance they will lose con- 
trol of Congress in 1954—history 
reminds them that, in the past 94 
years, only once (in 1934) has the 
party out of power failed to gain 
in “off-year” elections. 

Nevertheless, many Republicans 
may well be quite sincerely as con- 
servative as they say they are. They 
may actually believe that the Demo- 
cratic program of the past twenty 
years has been a bad thing for this 
country. Have all their denunciations 
of creeping socialism been mere 
rhetoric? Or haven’t they been a 





The Eighty-third Congress i+ the first in twenty years to convene under a 
Republican President. Yet the one will be dominated by a legislator—Senator 
Taft—who has frequently opposed the other—General Eisenhower. To com- 
plicate matters, the Democratic party is confused, 2nd the country’s future is 
most perilous. Will a better or worse national leadership emerge from the in- 
terplay of these factors? Will a political realignment emerge? Timothy Pry- 
or, a veteran Washington newspaperman, opens a discussion here of the 
prospects under the Eisenhower Administration, in the first of two articles. 
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fairly accurate reflection of conser- 
yative thinking? 

In any case, there are clear in- 
dications that the Republicans and 
big business have definite plans to 
enact conservative legislation. They 
would like to make taxes more “equit- 
able.” According to Newsweek, “staff 
technicians for the Treasury and the 
Joint Congressional Committee on 
Taxation already have made studies 
on how to handle [a national sales 
tax] to produce the most feathers 
with the least squawk.” The na- 
tional Chamber of Commerce, the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, and the National Federation of 
Independent Business all want to ter- 
minate the excess-profits tax. And 
then, there is always the possibility 
of a Congressional amendment to 
clamp a 25-per-cent limit on income 
taxes; it has already been approved 
by 27 state legislatures. 


‘SYMPATHY’ TO BUSINESS 


The GOP also plans to have a gov- 
ernment which will be “sympathetic” 
to business. That doesn’t necessarily 
mean that it should adopt a laissez- 
faire approach. Businessmen have a 
somewhat ambivalent attitude to- 
ward Government. For example, at 
its last meeting the National Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate Boards con- 
demned Government “competition” 
with private builders. It demanded 
that public housing, which it called 
“contrary to the best interests of the 
country and its people,” be sold to 
private owners. But the Association 
also urged “tax incentives” to clear 
slums, and higher Government-guar- 
anteed interest rates on GI and FHA 
loans where “flexibility” is needed. 

The Republicans will doubtless 
curtail Government “interference” 
with business. Thus, the regulatory 
commissions which set gas, electricity 
and railroad rates will probably be 
staffed with “business-minded” ad- 
ministrators. Government “competi- 
tion” with private business also 
faces restriction. Programs like river- 
valley development and rural elec- 
trification could either be abandoned 
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or “starved out” by withholding ap- 
propriations. Government ownership 
of land and resources may be re- 
duced. In accordance with the de- 
mands of the oil industry (which, 
with the aid of a 27-per-cent “de- 
pletion” tax reduction, has the 
highest rate of profit in American in- 
dustry), a bill will quickly be passed 
renouncing Federal Government 
claims to the $40-billion tideland oil 
deposits. The lumbermen, cattlemen 
and wool growers are also eagerly 
anticipating an opportunity to ex- 





ploit the public ranges, forests and 
recreational facilities. As Laurence 
F. Lee, president of the national 
Chamber of Commerce, said to a 
meeting of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, “Federal 
land ownership not only means a 
tax loss, but prevents development of 
natural resources such as timber, coal 
and other minerals by private tax- 
paying owners.” He urged Congress 
to determine what Federal land is 
best suited for private ownership. 
And then there is the biggest plum 





JENNER 


of all—private control of atomic 
energy. ; 
(It might be noted in passing that 
it seems unlikely that the Republicans 
will conduct a vigorous anti-trust 
drive. In particular, it would not be 
surprising if the suit against duPont 
were dropped. DuPont owns a large 
block of General Motors stock.) 
Under the new Republican Admin- 
istration, Durkin’s appointment not- 
withstanding, labor can expect less 
“favoritism.” The Chamber of Com- 
merce, the NAM, and the National 








Federation of Independent Business 
have all urged that industry-wide 
bargaining be banned. Already in- 
troduced in the House and awaiting 
action is the Lucas Bill, which would 
prohibit international unions from 
dealing with more than one company 
in any industry. Senator Taft is re- 
portedly drafting legislation to abol- 
ish the Labor Board altogether and 
to establish a new board more sym- 
pathetic to employers. Although some 
of the more obvious inequities of the 


Taft-Hartley Law will undoubtedly be 
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eliminated by amendments, the law 
as a whole will probably be 
“tightened up.” 

Now that the businessmen will be, 
backstopped by a Republican Presi- 
dent and Congress for the first time 
in twenty years, they may be more 
firm in their labor relations. Con- 
sider, for example, the attitude of 
General Electric, which proclaimed 
before the Senate Labor-Management 
Relations subcommittee that. it “ac- 
cepts” unions. 


THE TEMPTATION 


In GE’s small motors plant at De- 
Kalb, Illinois, where the employes 
are represented by the CIO Electrical 
Workers, the company publicized in 
the plant paper (distributed to all 
employes) a leaflet entitled “Have 
Employes the Right to Strike?” It 
was written by Dr. Willford I. King, 
chairman of the Committee for Con- 
stitutional Government (actually run 
by Edward A. Rumely, director, who 
was described by Representative 
Wright Patman of Texas in a House 
speech as a “plain and unadulterated 
Fascist”). Dr. King believes that “all 
unions should be abolished,” and 
that striking should be made “a 
criminal offense with severe penalties 
attached.” 

Dr. King’s attitude may be ex- 
treme, but it seems to be prevalent. 
Read a few recent comments by 
columnists and editorial writers. 
Frank R. Kent in the Washington 
Star: “The plain truth is that these 
truculent labor bosses of the Reuther 
type are very largely noisy bluffs.” 
Dorothy Thompson: “Today the tide 
is turning against the new privileged, 
who think the world owes them a 
living. . . . America is going Amer- 
ican again. . . .” An editorial in the 
Washington Post: “The bosses . . . 
have not yet, thank God, tied up the 
votes in spite of the Truman effort 
to turn the country into a laboristic 
state and the deals that seem to have 
been made right up to the eve of the 
election with labor dictators.” Two of 
“the labor dictators” died shortly 
after the Post editorial. The Freeman 





commented: “Rebuffed by their own 
followers, both Murray and Green 
may have reacted psychosomatically ; 
they may have taken Eisenhower’s 
victory as a sign that their day of 
unchallenged political power was 
over.” 

In his last report to the CIO, 
Philip Murray said that, despite 
efforts to achieve industrial peace 
and labor-management cooperation, 
“we have all too often run head-on 
into a stony cliff of stand-pat, near- 
sighted, narrow-minded resistance 
from employers. . . . The spokesmen 
of many great corporations revile us 
or sneer at us when we express fear 
that they are maneuvering to smash 
our trade-union organizations.” 

Perhaps the fears that this country 
is about to experience a period of re- 
action are greatly exaggerated. Cer- 
tainly the Republicans realize that 
any attempt to return to the days of 
McKinley would be political suicide. 
But they also know that the Amer- 
ican people can sometimes be easily 
distracted. They may try to blanket 
any retrogression behind a_ thick 
smokescreen of Congressional inves- 
tigations. Senator McCarthy heads 
the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Department, the chief 
investigating committee. Under his 
leadership, the Republicans may 


bring out into the open at last the 
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“long-suppressed” records of Demo. 
cratic stupidity, dishonesty and per. 
haps even treason. The people’s 
chances of seeing behind the smoke. 
screen, however, may be slight. For 
the first time in twenty years, big 
business will have control of the 
money, the press, television and 
radio, and Government all at the 
same time. In recent years, Presi- 
dents Roosevelt and Truman were 
able to win a mass hearing for lib- 
eral ideas because the newspapers 
simply couldn’t ignore their views. 

It may well be, though, that the 
Republicans will make a conscien- 
tious effort to govern responsibly. 
After all, General Eisenhower has 
promised to retain the social and 
economic gains of the last twenty 
years. But, if the Republicans merely 
preserve the status quo, might they, 
in effect, be moving backward? Is 
it possible in this dynamic world, if 
it ever was, to stand still? 

Whether the Republicans will 
move forward with the world is, of 
course, a question that only time 
can answer. On the basis of the past, 
however, a reasonable guess seems 
possible. In the New York Times, 
for example, Cabell Phillips wrote 
from Washington: 

“A switch to a conservative 
type of government, such as an 
Eisenhower Administration prom- 
ises, has many implications. It as- 
sures an end to experimentation 
with new social and welfare pro- 
grams. It means the dislodgement 
of labor from the high political 
eminence it has enjoyed for the 
last twenty years. And probably 
it will result in the curtailment of 
Government bounty and expendi- 
tures for many programs that 
have come to be taken for grant- 


ed.” 

All things considered, therefore, it 
does seem fairly certain that the Re- 
publicans will move rightward. 
Whether they will move far enough 
in that direction to force moderates 
to reconsider their allegiance to the 
party remains to be seen. The more 
important question is whether the 
Democrats will help pave the way for 
a realignment by moving leftward. 
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THE HOME FRONT 






BOHN 


eas ARE thousands of signs of 
this turn to the Orient—and, 
especially, of yearning for a return 
to Christianity. Think of all the 
stories of Jesus and Peter and Paul 
and Moses and Abraham and Joseph 
which have lingered month after 
month on the best-seller lists. And 
now we have had a revised version 
of the Bible itself, knocking the juic- 
iest tales of sex and adventure off the 
lists. It is a trend. Obviously, Upton 
Sinclair could not be left out. 

I have known Upton Sinclair 
practically all my life. There were 
times when I thought he had wan- 
dered off the track of good sense. 
But, for a long time, he has seemed 
to me to be one of our most level- 
headed men. He is 75 years old and 
has been publishing for fifty years. 
The Jungle, which led to the passing 
of the first Pure Food Act, was pub- 
lished in 1906. Since then, he has 
often dug in and made practical con- 
tributions to our national life. In re- 
cent years, he has distinguished him- 
self as a sharp and determined op- 
ponent of Communism. 

Why should such a man, a suc- 
cessful American novelist, a restless 
and persistent reformer, tell over 
again the story of Jesus Christ? Up- 
ton Sinclair does not need the cen- 
tral figure of Christianity to furnish 
him with material. A man of his in- 
genuity can find subject matter for 


ee 
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By William E. Bohn 


Upton Sinclair 
And Jesus 


a novel by taking a walk down any 
street. When he wrote this book, A 
Personal Jesus (Evans, $3.50), he 
had a religious purpose, not a com- 
mercial or artistic one. What he had 
in mind was to rescue Jesus Christ 
for the rationalists. 

There are in this Western world 
millions of intelligent men and 
women who feel themselves power- 
fully drawn toward the New Testa- 
ment. It has what this tough and 
scientific world needs. Our consci- 
ences permit us no rest. Our sort of 
activity, aimed at money and prog- 
ress, is not good enough. We can 
boast about our achievements. We 
can measure them in statistics. We 
can even get some satisfaction out of 
contemplating the results of Point 
Four or the UN’s Technical Assist- 
ance Program. The people of India 
are supposed to represent the spirit- 
ual heights and depths of the Orient. 
Yet we are telling them how to build 
their dams and enrich their soil. 
That ought to prove that we are de- 
cent people. But, somehow, all our 
paying and helping leaves us with a 
feeling of frustration. 

The New Testament narrative, 
better than anything else, seems to 
suggest what we need. Some people 
call it love, a word coming sig- 
nificantly into renewed use, Some 
call it understanding. Some think of 
it as cooperation. It is a drawing to- 
gether of humans that warms the 
heart and satisfies the soul. We may 
not know much about the origin of 
the Gospels. Better than anything 
else, however, they point the way 
toward what we need. 


But for millions of intellectual 
people in Europe and America, these 
narratives are simply out of bounds. 

First of all, there is the succes- 
sion of miracles. The average mod- 
ern man or woman simply cannot 
believe that such things ever hap- 
pened. Secondly, there is the elabor- 
ate theological structure into which 
Jesus has been built. The notion that 
mankind fell through the sin of 
Adam and can only be saved through 
the blood of Christ—with a whole 
vast congeries of ecclesiastical or- 
ganizations acting as go-betweens— 
is just too much, 

Upton Sinclair has written his 
book for people such as these. He 
tries to peel off the unpalatable ele- 
ments and throw them away—as you 
remove the shell from a nut. With 
regard to the miracles, his success 
may be questioned. He accepts those 
which can be accounted for on 
psychic grounds. He even explains 
the resurrection on this basis. For he 
believes in ghosts and has spent 
much time and energy exploring 
extra-sensory phenomena. I can im- 
agine an orthodox Christian exclaim- 
ing: “Look! He takes what he likes 
and throws out the rest.” 

As to theology and the Church, he 
makes, it seems to me, a better case. 
The system of ideas and organiza- 
tional structure of Christianity were 
built up long after Jesus had finished 
his mission. Many of his sharpest 
sayings were directed against just 
such things, as they existed in his 
day. The twentieth-century skeptic 
and rationalist is obviously justified 
in taking the ideas and inspiration of 
Christ’s teaching without reference to 
the elaborate trimmings with which 
it has been borne down. 

A century ago, intellectuals were 
hot upon the trail of errors in the 
Bible. There is nothing of this in 
Upton Sinclair’s book. He treats 
events and words of the Scriptures 
with the utmost reverence. His ob- 
vious purpose is to shear away as 
little as possible and to salvage what- 
ever may help us to live satisfactory 
lives in this not-so-happy age. 
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Rosenbergs were convicted in the 
spring of 1951 as outrageously dar- 
ing, tremendously successful agents. 
For about nine months, the party 
tried to decide what to do about 
them. Only after the pair issued 
veiled remarks which could be inter- 
preted as threats to come clean unless 
they received substantial open help 
in some form did the propaganda 
drums begin to roll, softly at first 
and then with increasing vehemence. 

The A-spy couple reacted by issu- 
ing, OF approving statements which 
their attorney, Emanuel Bloch, issued 
in their names supporting this or that 
now familiar fraud advanced by the 
party propagandists: that there was 
“no evidence” of espionage brought 
against them, that they were convict- 
ed because “they spoke out for 
peace,” fought Jim Crow, were once 
trade unionists, and are Jews. 

By now, it is probably no longer 
necessary to mention that the Rosen- 
bergs repudiated their religion in 
favor of Marxism before they came 
of age, and that the only references 
to Jewish matters at the trial were 
dragged in by them in an effort to 
pretend religious respectability. 

Surely everybody knows that the 
Rosenbergs went underground in 
1944, and hence did not speak out 
for peace. against Jim Crow, or 
about anything else of public import- 
ance between then and 1950, when 
the FBI arrested them as spies. 


MAY’S ‘CONFESSION’ 


The English-speaking world fre- 
quently shows itself vulnerable to 
propaganda. When Allan Nunn May, 
the first atom spy to be tagged, is- 
sued a “confession” in 1946, few 
persons realized, or noted publicly, 
that this was no confession at all but 
merely an exercise in continued sub- 
version. May acknowledged only 
what could not be denied in the light 
of the Gouzenko revelations. He put 
a nice-sounding gloss on everything 
that was sinister, covered up every 
single exposed nerve-end of the ap- 
Paratus in Canada, England and the 
US. For this he was rewarded with 
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a sentence of only 10 years, four less 
than the maximum under British law. 
When he emerged from jail two 
weeks ago, after time off for peace- 
ful behavior, he was still wearing his 
idealistic false face. 

In a similar fashion, the Rosen- 
bergs have taken in many Americans 
with their bland assertion of inno- 
cence after a trial which proved their 
guilt beyond any shadow of doubt. 
The evidence was too specific, too 
cumulative, too overwhelming to per- 
mit any notion that here were either 
idealists or garden-variety spies. 

It is true that Julius and Ethel 
Rosenberg were ordinary outer-party 
members for some years. They joined 
the normal Communist fronts and 
pushed the routine Communist 
causes, Julius was dropped as an 
Army Signal Corps inspector during 
the war, not because he was tagged 
then as a spy, but because an old 
application for transfer from one 
branch of the party to another fell 
into Government hands. 

But Julius and his wife were 
power-hungry people. He became a 
commissar of the party-line Federa- 
tion of Architects, Engineers, Chem- 
ists and Technicians, handling job 
applications and _ grievances for 
scores of pro-Communist scientists, 
many of them in Federal jobs. He be- 
came an inner-party man during this 
period, in the sense that he came in- 
to contact with the Russians who 
secretly made the important deci- 
sions for the American party. He did 
everything he could to cultivate them. 

This is all in the record of the 
trial. Julius Rosenberg, always aided 
and guided by his wife, a woman 
older than himself and with a longer 
record of party activity, pushed him- 
self into underground work. He 
spotted likely spies, he cultivated, 
enrolled and trained them. He spied 
himself, and he acted as a courier 
for other spies. He was a padrone of 
the underground, who distributed up- 
ward of $50,000 in escape money to 
members of his net when exposure 
threatened. He was planning to take 
off on the Mexico-to-Switzerland-to- 


Sweden-to-Russia escape route, with 
his family, when the FBI knocked ‘on 
the door of his apartment in Manhat- 
tan’s Knickerbocker Village. 

One of the more far-reaching ac- 
tivities of the Rosenbergs which 
should not be forgotten was to per- 
suade scientists who had already 
proved useful to the apparatus to re- 
turn to U.S. schools for advanced 
degrees, at the expense of the ap- 
paratus, so they would be better 
equipped to spy afterward on a 
higher scientific level for the Soviet 
Union. These still-concealed zealots 
are an obvious threat to any remain- 
ing U.S. H-bomb secrets. 


VARIOUS VERSIONS 


Ignoring all the evidence, the 
Rosenbergs, from the deathhouse, 
have chimed in appropriately to sup- 
port, in turn, each one of the anti- 
American versions of the case which 
are being spread over the world. One 
version labels this as another Sacco- 
Vanzetti case, “just a political frame- 
up”; and when a conscious bid for 
Jewish sympathy is being attempted, 
a comparison is made with the Drey- 
fus case. 

When the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals decided unanimously that the 
Rosenbergs’ shrewd and capable law- 
yer, Emanuel Bloch, had no vestige 
of a case to upset the conviction, and 
Judge Jerome Frank read the de- 
cision, Ethel Rosenberg at Sing Sing 
commented that this “proved the ex- 
istence of an American Judenrat.” 

The Judenrate were the committees 
chosen by Hitler to determine prior- 
ity in sentencing Jews to the gas 
chambers. A comparison of this sort, 
about a sensitive, intelligent and lib- 
eral jurist like Judge Frank, con- 
veying a general implication that the 
U.S. really is a Fascist beast de- 
vouring minorities as a matter of 
state policy, gives you the measure 
of the Rosenbergs. 

When the U.S. Supreme Court, 
after a good look at the evidence in 
the case and the legal arguments ad- 
vanced on both sides, decided on 
October 13, 1952 not to go any 
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SPIES CONTINU 


farther in the matter, Julius Rosen- 
berg wrote immediately to Bloch, ac- 
cording to Bloch: 

“It seems to me it is more than 
a coincidence that this adverse de- 
cision is handed down at the be- 
ginning of the UN General As- 
sembly and in the midst of a bit- 
ter election campaign.” 

What are you going to say to 
people who believe, or say they be- 
lieve, that the U.S. Supreme Court 
decides to delay reaction to a spy 
case until the UN meets? You won’t 
find many Americans to agree with 
such a warped thesis. 

Julius Rosenberg went far beyond 
this. In the same letter, which the 
Daily Worker broke as a front-page 
story, the atom spy asserted that the 
Government was trying to make him 
confess. In his weekly quota of read- 
ing material, he asserted, were three 
books of a patriotic nature, including 
The Story of America by Hendrik 
van Loon. 

“How naive can one be?” de- 
manded Julius Rosenberg. “Know, 
gentlemen, whoever you are, I am 
innocent and I will not crawl or 
betray my principles and [I will] 
continue to fight for freedom and 
democracy.” 


In a recent New York Post series 
on this subject, I mentioned Julius 
Rosenberg’s reaction to patriotic 
reading as evidence that he was steel- 
ing himself for martyrdom. I may 
have also mentioned my feeling that 
the Rosenbergs’ participation in an 
increasingly transparent and truculent 
Communist campaign lessened any 
prospect for clemency, and that the 
party might not be as displeased 
about that as it sounded. 

In any event, the Daily Worker 
took umbrage. The letter mentioned 
by me had been “invented,” it de- 
clared. However, anybody with a 
back copy of the Worker for October 
20, 1952, or with access to a library 
file, can establish the fact without 
difficulty. 

Oh, yes, the Urey letter. I men- 
tioned that in the opening paragraph 
of this article, and it has been in the 
back of my mind since. Anybody who 





is curious can read it in full in the 
December 31 issue of the Worker. 

When Judge Irving R. Kaufman 
heard about the Urey letter in open 
court last week, he brushed it aside 
as “presumptuous” and “without 
weight,” a mild appraisal, indeed. 

Dr. Urey wrote that he would 
feel “amazed and completely out- 
raged” over the unequal punishment 
meted to the atom spies even if he 
felt that the verdict of the jury was 
correct. He proceeded to show that 
he thought the verdict was not cor- 
rect. His method was to arouse 
doubts about this, that and other as- 
pects of the prosecution case. He is 
a great doubt-raiser, is Dr. Harold 
Urey. 

Though he says he read the tran- 
script of the trial, Dr. Urey mis- 
represents the evidence in sentence 
after sentence. “I do not believe in 
punishing people unless they commit 
crimes,” he concludes, piously. 

Dr. Harold C. Urey is a distin- 
guished American scientist who won 
a Nobel Prize, if memory serves, 
for researches involving the discov- 
ery of heavy water. It is unfortunate 
that he now places himself before the 
public as a major tool in such an 
unscrupulous propaganda campaign. 
Dissection of the Urey letter in de- 
tail would take more time than it is 
worth, and it would be a doleful task 
at best, since it would show care- 
lessness, naiveté or bias of an ap- 
palling sort. 


THE CHIEF FRONT 


The National Committee to Secure 
Justice in the Rosenberg case, which 
collects and distributes statements 
like that of Urey, is an obvious Com- 
munist propaganda arm. Soon after 
he became chairman of the com- 
mittee, Joseph Brainin sent out a 
statement for publication denouncing 
Federal Judge Irving R. Kaufman, 
the distinguished, sensitive and level- 
headed jurist who handled the trial. 
Judge Kaufman had been criticized 
for leniency in the Hiss trial, said 
Brainin, and was trying to atone by 
severity in the Rosenberg case. As 


everybody knows, the Judge Kauf. 
man who presided over the Hiss case 
was another Kaufman entirely. Brain. 
in made no apology for his atrocious 
mistake. He merely shifted to new 
libels, and the raising of fresh doubts, 

Brainin had been previously asso- 
ciated with such Communist causes 
as the Protestant and the Biro. 
Bidjan Committee. The sponsors of 
his new committee range alpha. 
betically from Nelson Algren, a 
Chicago novelist, to Dr. Gene Welt- 
fish, the leading U.S. apologist for 
the germ-warfare hoax, which has 
now been superseded in worldwide 
Soviet propaganda by the Rosenberg 
case. 

Almost a year ago, Algren issued a 
statement, which the Worker ran, to 
the effect that no evidence of espion- 
age had been produced against the 
Rosenbergs. Assuming innocence on 
Algren’s part, I wrote him a quiet 
letter of inquiry. He replied that, 
even if such evidence existed, the 
sentence was excessive. 

Subsequently, this tactic emerged 
as almost universal. A Negro who 
asserted that Rosenberg was jailed 
because he “spoke out against Jim 
Crow” would not try to prove this 
when challenged. Even if it were not 
so, he would say, the sentence was ex- 
cessive. Similar tactics were used by 
those claiming the Rosenbergs were 
railroaded because they were Jews. 
or because they spoke out for peace 
or something else. The supposedly ex- 
cessive sentence was always the wet 
pon held in reserve by the doubt 
raisers, 

There may be grounds for clem- 
ency as a way of keeping the Roser 
bergs available until they confess, 
or as a tactic to meet worldwide Com 
munist propaganda, but the general 
fairness of the sentence has not been 
challenged even by the Americat 
Civil Liberties Union. For those with 
more than a passing interest, Judge 
Kaufman’s recent decision declining 
to reduce the death sentence provides 
the definitive analysis. As most rea¢- 
ers know, it was carried in full in the 
New York Times on December 31. 


The New Leada 
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LonpDoNn 

N TERMS of wit, British commenta- 

tors rarely come up to the Steven- 
son standard, but a Tory journalist, 
Colin Coote, recently came near the 
bone with a neat sally about Aneurin 
Bevan. If British Labor formulated 
a Bevanite program, he said, it was 
likely to do so without its author, for 
“Mr. Bevan is after all only an 
elderly firework. Now that he has 
gone off, there is precious little left 
but the stick.” 

The remark has some momentary 
truth. His crushing defeat in Labor’s 
Parliamentary election has certainly 
dampened Bevan’s publicity value. 
As I said in previous articles, Bev- 
anism as a practical program was 
largely an ideology put out by bright 
newspapermen turned politicians and 
given a generous and continuous 
build-up by the press, including the 
American. Yet I believe Bevan’s con- 
siderable political talents should not 
be judged merely by this interlude. 

As one of his opponents, Woodrow 
Wyatt, put it in a recent book (Into 
the Dangerous World), one’s first 
impression on meeting Bevan is not 
of fearsome belligerency, as suggest- 
ed by the Tory press, but of dazzling 
charm. Wyatt goes on: 


“When Bevan is in a calm and 
reasonable mood, few can be more 
understanding or conciliatory. No 
one who is not fully alive to the 
value of compromise could, as a 
Socialist Minister of Health, have 
initiated a Health Service creating 
a situation in which doctors, and 
particularly dentists, are among 
the highest-paid in the community. 
A Socialist bent on driving doc- 
trinaire views through would not 
have left so many of the old faces 
on the Regional Hospital Boards 
or allowed so full a representation 
of the professions in the running 
of the hospitals and the Health 
Service.” 


Equally, of course, there is Bevan’s 
other side—his vaulting ambition 
combined with his fixation on the 
Great Depression years of unem- 
ployment and class conflict which 
first shaped his outlook. “Bevanism” 
represented an attempt to return to 
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this earlier outlook after some years 
as careful administrator. As a result, 
he has flopped badly.* 

True, for a year or so he and his 
lieutenants could stump the country 
and tell local Labor delegates that 
they possessed some magic Socialist 
formula which (combined with a 
proper change in U.S. policy) could 
bring a new era of peace, Point Four 





struggle for Britain’s solvency; that 
you could not ask leading indus- 
trialists to sit on Government com- 
mittees planning the export drives 
and at the same time confront them 
with dire political threats; or that 
Soviet hostility could not be con- 
jured away by mere slogans. 

In the Parliamentary elections to 
Labor’s front bench, Bevan was thus 


By T. R. Fyvel 


Britain 


After Bevan 


Since the Labor rebel's bid for leadership failed, 
both Labor and the Conservatives have groped 


for new ways to meet England's problems 


and better living for everyone. The 
formula was attractive enough to ex- 
cite Labor’s annual conference, but 
the moment the battle was transferred 
to the chill Gothic corridors of West- 
minster, the mirage faded. After all, 
the 280 Labor MPs assembled at 
Westminster included men of consid- 
erable administrative experience. 
Such men naturally took the realistic 
view that half-thought-out social ex- 
periments could not go with the grim 


* To repeat, however: To describe Bevan as a near- 
Communist is absurd. He is much more the 
extreme leftist on the anti-Communist front. For 
i . he d d the recent Communist 
“Peace Congress’ in Vienna as a fake and a 
decoy. 





thoroughly routed, squeezing in only 
in twelfth or last place, shorn of his 
followers. At the same time, every- 
thing suddenly grew quiet on the 
Bevanite newsfront. The Tribune 
seems to have, with its new format, 
a new editorial policy—yet no politi- 
cal policy. The New Statesman and 
Nation has editorially admitted that, 
if Bevanism had brought a new So- 
cialist fervor, “it contributed few of 
the new ideas which must form the 
basis of any genuine unity of ac- 
tion.” Precisely. But the most out- 
right condemnation of the Labor 
schism has come in an article in the 
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New Statesman by Professor G. D. H. 
Cole. 

In this rather courageous article, 
Mr. Cole brings coldest comfort to 
readers of some of his own earlier 
left-wing pronouncements. Neither 
Right nor Left in the Labor schism, 
he says, have produced constructive 
ideas. Attlee and his followers have 
consistently taken a realistic view of 
the difficulties confronting them, but 
apparently with no solutions to offer. 
The Bevanites have been calling for 
“more Socialism and more welfare 
in the same breath,” but without in- 
dicating how to attain them, 


LIVING BEYOND MEANS 


Yet Britain’s fundamental econom- 
ic problem is plain enough. It is 
pointless, says Mr. Cole, for British 
Labor stalwarts to deny the truth 
that the welfare state could not have 
made the progress it did without, 
first, the U.S. loan and, next, U.S. 
ERP aid. It is equally pointless to 
blame outside forces for Britain’s 
unstable situation. Fluctuations like 
those caused by the Korean War 
were bound to occur, just as inten- 
sive German and Japanese trade com- 
petition was bound to come back. 
No, the fundamental fact, according 
to Mr. Cole, is that since the war “the 
British people has been living con- 
tinuously beyond its means, in the 
sense that it has neither been saving 
enough to provide for adequate capi- 
tal development nor doing enough to 
help the economic development of 
its own colonies.” The change for the 
worse in Britain’s postwar position 
as importer of food and raw mater- 
ials and exporter of manufactures 
was also unlikely to be reversed. 
There was therefore only one way for 
Britain to emerge from her present 
over-extended and perpetually pre- 
carious economic situation: through 
a decisive increase in her productive 
capacity in industry, in home agri- 
culture—indeed, in every aspect of 
economic life. 

Any such increase in productivity 
could only be achieved by large-scale 
capital investment. In the absence of 


adequate private savings, where was 
the capital to be obtained? Mr. Cole 
here makes some points which may 
well have surprised readers of the 
New Statesman’s editorial views. It 
was an illusion to think that a reduc- 
tion in British armaments could, by 
itself, be more than a minor factor 
in achieving a new balance. Simil- 
arly, viewed in terms of national con- 
sumption, further measures of “soak- 
ing the rich” in Britain would be 
more of moral than economic signi- 
ficance. Thus, the only way to pro- 
duce the capital required for large- 
scale investment was for the majority 
of the British people, except perhaps 
the lowest paid, to tighten their belts 
and accept lower standards of living 
now, and perhaps for a considerable 
period, for the sake of ultimate 
future security. 

This, in brief, is Mr. Cole’s an- 
alysis of the problem. It poses a 
patent political dilemma. Both Con- 
servative and Laborite candidates ap- 
pealed to the electorate, during the 
last election, with slogans for “better 
living.” It is hard to see how either 
of them can easily put forward a 
tough and realistic policy implying 
less consumption and more saving. 

Mr. Cole has his own Socialist 
version of a “tough” British Gov- 
ernment policy. He advocates a 
severe onslaught on capital owner- 
ship, including a capital levy and 
inheritance limitations, in order to 
catch the imagination of the organ- 
ized workers and induce them to ac- 
cept a temporary lowering of their 
standards of living and the aban- 
donment of all obstructive trade- 
union practices. Mr. Cole’s proposals 
also imply an increased state share in 
all new capital investment. 

Within the framework of Socialist 
thought, Mr. Cole’s proposals at least 
make sense. But it is interesting to 
see that, while he speaks of “planned 
readjustment of productive capacity,” 
he does not mention the concept of 
“direction of labor” so heatedly op- 
posed by the British trade unions. 
Yet it is hard to see how there can 
be the one without the other. Also, 





while Britain is so closely tied to the 
United States. Canada and Western 
Europe—where no such Socialis 
measures are likely to be put into 
effect—a “tough” Socialist solution 
may well not be feasible in Britain 
alone. One can therefore appreciate 
the dilemma of the “realistic” Brit. 
ish Labor leaders of the Right. 

On the other hand, if the Con. 
servatives have any plan for a large. 
scale increase of Britain’s productive 
capacity, it has not become visible. 
True, there have been some small 
changes for the better. The Conserva- 
tives were fortunate enough to come 
into office on the tide of recovery 
from the Korean War dislocation. A 
small dose of orthodox inflation has 
sent up Britain’s gold reserves. 
British steel production is at a new 
record level (though still not high 
enough), and exports to dollar coun- 
tries have been better than was ex- 
pected, or than was feared. 


FOREIGN PROGRAM 


In foreign affairs, Churchill and 
Eden have, as one could expect, taken 
a firmer line with the U.S. State De- 
partment than their Labor predeces- 
sors. Churchill has also announced 
cuts in British armament produe- 
tion in order to free resources for 
that export drive on which Britain’s 
solvency and hence her capacity to 
produce any arms must, in turn, de 
pend: The argument runs in a circle. 
Indeed, an odd situation has been 
achieved whereby the Churchill Gov- 
ernment has been selling jet aircraft 
and Centurion tanks produced by the 
Labor Government to European 
countries which have paid for these 
arms with dollars made available by 
the United States—all very scram- 
bled. Yet, an attempt at “more sen- 
sible,” if still hand-to-mouth, manage- 
ment of the welfare state and the 
remains of imperial power cannot be 
viewed as a long-term policy for 
British conservatism. Hence, intelli- 
gent Conservatives are today also 
painfully aware of their lack of con- 
structive ideas. But this Conservative 
dilemma is another story. 


The New Leader 
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By G. E. R. Gedye 


How the Peacemongers Adjourned 


Vienna was most apathetic to the Communist-called W orld Peace Council; 
only 1,600 of 3,500 delegates appeared; there were a few dissenting voices 


VIENNA 
HE TUMULT and the shouting 
have died. True peace has de- 
scended upon Vienna’s august Great 
Concert Hall. They have gone— 
China’s virulent Mme. Sun Yat Sen, 
Russia’s conspiratorial and aggres- 
sive Ilya Ehrenburg, East Germany’s 
incendiary Anna Seghers, Ireland’s 
cryptic crystallographer John Des- 
mond Bernal, Britain’s exhibitionist 
Red Dean and credulous, acidulous 
Monica (“Germ War’) Felton, 
France’s chameleon-like Jean-Paul 
Sartre (forever washing his mains 
sales), those very cautious critics 
Signora Piaggio of Italy, Canon 
Harman of Britain, and Dr. Kramer 
of Switzerland—in fact, Old Uncle 
Tom Cobleigh and all the odds and 
sods of the World Peace Council 
circus. 

What remains of their arrogant 
anti-American revue has certainly 
nothing to do with Kipling’s “ancient 
sacrifice—an humble and a contrite 
heart.” Thousands of headphones and 
batteries of searchlights await dis- 
mantling. Vast piles of unconsumed, 
multigraphed records of speeches, 
and of expensively produced daily 
Congress Bulletins, await future re- 
pulping. 

Was the Congress a success or 
failure for its promoters? They an- 
nounced that 2,000 delegates were 
coming, subsequently raised the 
figure to—and made provision for— 
3,500. Yet they tallied only 1,600- 
odd as voting on the final resolutions. 
The outraged Austrian press boy- 
cotted their proceedings completely, 
only the Communist papers and Rus- 
sian broadcasts trying to interest a 
completely indifferent public in the 
clamor at the Concert Hall. And so 
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long as only Communist big shots 
ran recordings of their Master’s 
voice, foreign correspondents, yawn- 
ing during their fourteen-hour daily 
stint in the press gallery, derived 
little fruit from their labors. 

Then Italy’s obviously 
“Christian _ pacifist,” Alessandra 
Piaggio, delivered a speech which, 
though generally in accord with the 
spirit of the Congress, did strike a 
few discordant notes. She regretted 
Vishinsky’s curt rejection of India’s 
Korean proposals and the racial and 
“certain 


sincere 


religious persecution in 
countries.” (Canon Harman later in- 
formed me that his Christian protest 
against “savage political sentences in 
Czechoslovakia” was amended by the 
Presidium—to which all speeches, 
ostensibly for translating purposes, 
had to be submitted well in advance 
—to read, “in certain countries.”’) 
The world publicity instantly accord- 
ed this speech made the promoters 
decide that, as their one aim was to 
gain publicity for their incessant 
effort to spread subversion in non- 
Communist countries, they had better 
let up on their earlier suppression 
of criticism. Thereafter, half a dozen 
speakers risked a little cautious criti- 
cism, especially of Russia’s rejection 
of the Indian plan. 

It must not be imagined that any- 
one got up to denounce the Congress 
for the hypocritical cover for militant 
Sovietism that it was. No. All that 
happened was that a few did softly 
voice the doubts which plagued them. 
Noteworthy is it that not one of the 
galaxy of Russian propagandists 
present offered a word in answer. 

Probably the most genuine 
doubter was Canon Harman, Vicar 
of South Marsdon, Swindon, England, 


with whom I had long talks. This 
cleric’s devotion to the prevention 
of cruelty and bloodshed is as sin- 
cere as the Dean of Canterbury’s 
devotion to world Communism and 
Dean-publicity. A moral abyss sep- 
arates the two. Harman yielded to 
the demand of local Swindon paci- 
fists that he come here, on condi- 
tion that he do so not as a convert 
but as a critical investigator, leaving 
no means untried which might pre- 
vent war. He complained, tactfully 
but firmly, of the Soviet detention of 
war prisoners seven years after hos- 
tilities had ended and _ protested 
against Iron Curtain anti-Semitism, 
the brushing off of India, and the 
brutality of show trials. 

But the Canon’s last words to me 
illustrated the delusions such well- 
meaning people are afflicted with: 
“We Westerners must come in pow- 
erfully in such movements, to modify 
Russia’s acerbities, to calm her anx- 
ieties, and to guide her into peace- 
ful paths.” If the biblical dictum, 
“And a little child shall lead them,” 
were applicable to good Canon Har- 
man, on the one hand, and to the 
arrogant, aggressive, militaristic and 
revolutionary servants of the Krem- 
lin who dominated this Congress, on 
the other, the world would do well to 
applaud his leadership. As things are, 
every such decent person whose 
presence lent an iota of sincerity to 
the Congress of the Leering Peace 
Dove unwittingly helped to justify 
the leer. The real object of the Con- 
gress was, by beatifying Russia and 
excommunicating the U.S., to soften 
up the non-Communist world for a 
hot war. Insofar as its proceedings 
secured uncritical publicity, _ it 
achieved its aim. 











By Richard Lowenthal 


Germany’s New Rightist Threat 


Extreme nationalists, who have almost captured one Government party, 
now seem on the way to controlling another—the key Free Democrats 


Bonn 

HE “peril from the Right,” which 

has for so long been the con- 

stant theme of discussions of the 

“German problem” in other coun- 

tries, is now for the first time causing 
anxiety to serious politicians here. 

In the words of the Liberal Min- 
ister-President of Baden-Wiirttem- 
berg, Reinhold Maier, “this danger 
lies not in the revival of Nazism, not 
in the SRP [the recently-banned neo- 
Nazi Socialist Reich party of ex-Gen- 
eral Remer], but in the potentiality 
of a new ‘nationalist Right’ which 
would not advertise itself as extremist 
and anti-democratic, but would never- 
theless treat democracy as a matter 
of little account.” 

Maier’s diagnosis agrees exactly 
with the views of many of the most 
sober and careful Allied observers 
here, who are worried, not about the 
neo-Nazi lunatic fringe of German 
politics, which is politically stagnat- 
ing, but about the steadily increasing 
infiltration of the conservative demo- 
cratic parties by ambitious and un- 
principled worshipers of national 
power, which is progressively in- 
creasing. The very occasion of 
Maier’s statement—the mid-Novem- 
ber congress of the Free Democrats 
in Bad Ems—confirmed its substan- 
tial truth. For at that congress, an 
organized nationalist wing, backed 
by industrial money and using a 
“brain trust” of former Nazi intel- 
lectuals, took the first big steps to- 
ward capturing control of the second 
largest party in the Federal Govern- 
ment coalition. 
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More than two months ago, at the 
Goslar congress of the “German 
party,” it was disclosed that a simi- 
lar group is even further advanced on 
the road to control of the third and 
smallest partner in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

The leaders of these nationalist 
groups—like Federal Transport Min- 
ister Hans Christoph Seebohm in 
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the German party; Dr. Friedrich 
Middelhauve, the Free Democratic 
party chief in North-Rhine West- 
phalia; August Martin Euler, his col- 
league and ally in Hesse—aim at co- 
ordinating the policy of both parties 
until they can form a single, power- 
ful concentration of right-wing na- 
tionalist forces. 

In that case, Federal Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer and his Christian 
Democrats would no longer have the 
chance to cooperate with the various 
shades of traditional liberalism and 
conservatism, but would be faced on 
their right with something like the 
“Deutsch Nationale” party of the 
Weimar Republic, the nationalist and 
authoritarian party led by the pub- 
lishing magnate and former Krupp 
director, Alfred Hugenberg. For in- 
stance, while so far the German fron- 
tiers of 1937—before Hitler’s an- 
nexation of Austria and the Suden- 
tenland—form the legal basis on 
which all German democratic poli- 
ticians take their stand on territorial 
questions, such a party would reject 
them as “fixed by the Versailles Dik- 
tat” as Seebohm has done, and 
would revive pan-German claims: Al- 
ready, Middelhauve has called for a 
new Anschluss of Austria, and See- 
bohm has forecast a German return 
to the Sudeten area. Such a party 
would not advocate a restoration of 
the Nazi dictatorship, but would 
favor some form of authoritarian 
government and would seek to rehab- 
ilitate the Nazi past as part of the 
struggle for the defense of Europe 
against Bolshevism, trying at the 
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CHANCELLOR ADENAUER (right) and his Christian Democrats may seek support of Social 
Democrats like Berlin’s Mayor Reuter if CDU’s present coalition partners go further right. 


same time to bring back many lead- 
ing Nazis into political life. 

For the time being, the struggle 
for and against this conception is 
still in progress inside both the Ger- 
man and the Free Democratic parties. 
At Goslar last October, the German 
party leader, Federal Minister Hein- 
rich Hellwege, made an eloquent plea 
in defense of the conservative tradi- 
tion and rejected the idea of a na- 
tionalist concentration. But when the 
district leader from Hesse, Dr. Der- 
ichsweiler, a one-time Reich leader of 
Nazi students, put up Dr. Seebohm 
as a rival candidate for the party 
leadership, Hellwege was defeated 
by a majority of one vote and re- 
elected by acclamation only when 
Seebohm refused to accept the post. 
The vote demonstrated Hellwege’s 
loss of control over the party and 
gave Seebohm, who remains deputy 
chairman, decisive authority for the 
future; this was confirmed by the 
adoption of a statement of principle 
which contained no reference to con- 
servatism, and combined nationalism 
with a hint at the need for authori- 
tarian leadership. 

At Bad Ems, the Free Democrats 
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displayed a party badge in black, 
white, red and gold, absurdly trying 
to combine the old German imperial 
colors—black, white and red—with 
the black, red and gold of German 
democracy. 

The genuine liberals around Maier 
were from the first put on the de- 
fensive by the nationalists like Mid- 
delhauve and Euler, with the party’s 
leaders in the Federal Government 
and Parliament, like Vice Chancellor 
Dr. Franz Bliicher, Justice Minister 
Dr. Thomas Dehler and Bundestag 
Vice President Dr. Hermann Schaeff- 
er, trying awkwardly to maintain the 
balance. No political decision was 
taken between the democratic prin- 
ciples of the “liberal manifesto” 
put forward by the Hamburg organ- 
ization of the party and supported by 
the South Germans, and the “German 
Program” of Middelhauve, which ad- 
vocates a presidential regime with a 
corporative second chamber, makes 
no mention of democracy and fails 
to define its attitude to the existing 
state. But while Bliicher and 
Schaeffer were re-elected as chairman 
and deputy chairman, Middelhauve, 
too, became a deputy-chairman with 


equal rights. As the first two are 
overburdened with non-party duties, 
this will give Middelhauve full-time 
control of the party machine—espec- 
ially as it was disclosed that his dis- 
trict of North-Rhine Westphalia 
(which includes the industrial Ruhr) 
now furnishes three-quarters of the 
party funds. 

The man who has thus become the 
key figure of the new German Right 
is, like Hugenberg, a newspaper pub- 
lisher linked to heavy industry: His 
printing firm lives largely off the 
highly profitable orders from Stinnes 
junior (the son of Hugo Stinnes, 
once Germany’s richest coal-steel 
magnate), who also subsidizes the 
publishing plant of Middelhauve’s 
political friend, Dr. Achenbach, the 
organizer of the amnesty campaign 
for German war criminals. Both 
Middelhauve and Achenbach are sur- 
rounded by advisers with a promi- 
nent Nazi past. Middelhauve’s offi- 
cial party weekly, German Future, 
is edited by a former Hitler Youth 
leader, Zoglmann; his propaganda 
adviser is Wolfgang Diewerge, who 
used to edit the political education 
letters of the Nazi party; his “Ger- 
man Program” is said to have been 
partly drafted by Hans Fritsche, the 
once well-known Nazi radio com- 
mentator, though Fritsche is not yet 
a member of the Free Democratic 
party. Achenbach’s campaign office 
is run by Dr. Otmar Best, known be- 
fore 1933 as the author of the Nazi 
terror plans found at Boxheim and 
later a departmental head in the 
Gestapo. 

At Bad Ems, the influence of these 
elements was marked in the style of 
speech and behavior of the North- 
Rhine Westphalian delegation, which, 
in the final stages of the elections, 
dealt with awkward objections simply 
by shouting down their opponents. 
If, at the next congress in March, 
Dr. Middelhauve and his supporters 
have their way on program issues 
as well, the party will hardly be able 
to go on calling itself “Free Demo- 
crats”—and the real democrats in it 
will have little choice but to leave it. 
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AFTER CONTAINMENT, WHAT WOULD WE ‘NEGOTIATE’ FOR? 


Go From Containment? 


Our global Maginof Line is porous and unfortified by dynamic aims and objectives 


Hee of enslaved peoples 


can be fruitfully discussed only 
in the broader framework of the 
problem: Where do we go from con- 
tainment ? 

“Containment” represented great 
progress when it was first introduced, 
in the era of piecemeal capitulation, 
when the prevailing idea was that 
one could come to a durable agree- 
ment with the Soviets by endless con- 
cessions. The of the 
marked the 


introduction 
“containment” policy 
tardy realization that each choice 
morsel only whetted the tiger’s ap- 
petite, that the Soviet aim is world 
rule, and that Moscow can be stopped 


only by strength. “Building up areas 


of strength” and restoring the equi- 
librium destroyed by one-sided dis- 
armament became the immediate ob- 
jective of American policy. Along 
this line, considerable progress was 
made, at first in Europe, then, after 
the Korean attack, in Asia. The siege 
of Berlin and the attack in Korea 
were designed by the Kremlin to 
test whether containment was a ser- 
ious policy. It was. Since Korea, no 
major overt military attack has been 
attempted. 

This achievement, however, in- 
volved substantial sacrifices. Tens of 
thousands of Americans and hun- 
dreds of thousands of Koreans have 


died, billions of dollars have been 





Last September 29, David Dallin introduced a symposium on the key ques- 
tion of U.S. foreign policy: Do we aim to liberate the peoples enslaved by 
Communism or to achieve a modus vivendi with the Kremlin? In succeeding 
weeks, this problem was discussed by George M. Dimitrov, Charles Peyer and 
A. E. Jolis. Peter Meyer, a frequent contributor to THe New Leaper, is a 
long-time student of East European affairs who has also written for Commen- 
tary and other journals. His last New Leaver article, an analysis of the Czech 
anti-Semitic trials, was “Stalin Plans Genocide,” in the issue of December 15. 
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spent, and, throughout the world, 
standards of living have been affect- 
ed by rearmament. Sacrifice and un- 
certainty have put great strain on the 
unity of free nations. 

Quite naturally, people ask: 
“Where are we going?” This is not 
simply an impatient call for a “quick 
solution”; it is a demand for a per- 
Many people are getting 
used to the fact that the struggle 
against the totalitarian threat will be 
long, complicated and full of sacri- 


spective. 


fice. But they want to be sure that 
their leaders know where they are 
going and how to get there; if the 
way is long, that at least the direc- 
tion is right; that there is no wob- 
bling around in circles or tottering 
from ditch to ditch. 

In the worldwide struggle, it is 
quite evident that the Soviet oligar- 
chy has some great and lasting ad- 
vantages. Strategically, it is on the 
offensive, while the free peoples are 
on the defensive. The Kremlin knows 
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what it wants: to rule the world. The 
free countries, at best, are ready (in 
varying degrees) to defend their 
freedoms against totalitarian as- 
sault. The Soviets have a united com- 
mand which directs their operations 
acording to a single plan; Allied 
ity is piecemeal and limited. The 
Soviets have the strategic initiative; 
they concentrate their forces and at- 
tack where and when they want, 
secure that they themselves will not 
be attacked in other ways. They dic- 
tate the place, the time, the method 
of each showdown, and the Allies 
are forced to accept each showdown 
on the enemy’s terms if they do not 
want to capitulate. 

The Korean War is a classic ex- 
ample. It forced America to engage 
a great part of her armed forces in 
a remote, strategically unprofitable 
theater of war. It certainly was and 
is “a war in the wrong place, at the 
wrong time, and with the wrong 
enemy.” And yet, after the North 
Korean aggression, it could not be 
avoided. Failure to defend Korea 
would have meant the disintegration 
of the United Nations and of all the 
defensive alliances in Asia and 
Europe—in a word, a decisive defeat. 

This state of affairs will continue 
as long as the free world can answer 
the offensive strategy of the Soviets 
merely with a defensive one, as long 
as worldwide aggression meets with 
“containment.” 

Secretary Acheson showed that he 
was aware of the problem when he 
‘tid in his Kansas City address on 
September 11: 


“ 


if, in dealing with the 
threat of piecemeal aggression 
around the world, our only choice 
is to respond with total war, or do 
nothing, then we run the risk of 
having the foundations of our 
strength washed out from under 
us, or of finding ourselves plunged 
into general war.” 


That is true. Mr. Acheson’s an- 
wer to this threat was to have a 
‘military shield” so big that “it can 
both prevent the vast aggression of 
4 general war and also be able to 
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prevent or to deal with the aggres- 
sions which seek the piecemeal 
conquest of the free 
But this, I submit, is in the long run 
impossible. The military front be- 
tween the Soviets and the free world 
runs around the globe, and to ade- 
quately defend it everywhere is ob- 
beyond our 
strength. Some free-world positions 
are strategically untenable; and the 
only thing that holds them is Soviet 


nations.” 


viously far military 


EAST GERMAN YOUTH: 


fear of Allied retaliation. Does any- 
body believe that the 
haven’t taken Berlin because they are 
afraid of its garrison or of a mili- 


Russians 


tary counterattack along the Helm- 
stedt highway? 

The Korean attack was “contained” 
by action on the spot. But how many 
Koreas can we afford? Without 
doubt, the Moscow-Peking Axis has 
the power to start local attacks of 
varying strength in Indo-China, 
Malaya, Nepal, Kashmir, 
Afghanistan, Iran, Yugoslavia, Berlin 
and Finland at the same time, Can 
we ever have sufficient forces to hold 


Burma, 


the line everywhere? 

Much scorn has been poured on 
the Maginot Line strategy and the 
purely defensive psycholegy of 
France, which was blamed for its de- 
feat in 1940. But compared with 


worldwide military containment, the 
Maginot Line was an eminently sound 
idea. The Line was a few hundred 
miles long, and deeply fortified. Now 
we propose a purely defensive strat- 
egy on a front 20,000 miles long, 
unfortified, and with gaps several 
thousand miles wide! 

When all is said and done, the 
difference between Mr. Hoover's 
“Fortress America” and Mr. Ache- 


son’s “Fortress Free World” is a 





RESISTANCE WITHOUT OUTSIDE HELP IS FUTILE 


difference of degree. “Fortress Free 
World” makes somewhat more sense 
because it does not yield necessary 
territories, armies, allies and eco- 
nomic resources. But, on the other 
hand, if strategy is to be purely de- 
fensive, there is some merit in the 
objection that the wider circumfer- 
ence is more difficult to hold. What 
is wrong with “Fortress America” 
is not so much that the fortress is 
too small but rather that it represents 
an a priori commitment to pure de- 
fense, to international, political and 
social status quo at best. As such, it 
means certain defeat. 

We have spoken till now in mili- 
tary terms—a bad enough picture, 
but not the worst disadvantage of a 
defensive world strategy. The politi- 
cal aspects are considerably more 
serious. With mere containment, all 
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peopics get one impression: The 
Communists want to transform the 
world, the Americans want to keep 
it as it is. The slogan, “You never 
had it so good,” may have some 
appeal to Americans (although, even 
here, the election proved that it does 
not have too much). In the rest of the 
world, the consequences of a status 
quo defense are politically devas- 
tating. For people everywhere feel 
that it is “time for a change.” 

With status quo policies, we can 
find allies in shaky governments, but 
not in dynamic popular movements. 
With such policies, many people will 
fall for Communist deception, many 
more will sink into neutralism, 
cynicism, escapism. And that is pre- 
cisely what the Communists hope to 
achieve by their new line, proclaimed 
at the Nineteenth Congress of the 
Soviet Communist party. 


WAR OF IDEAS 


We must oppose armed strength 
with armed strength, but we must al- 
so fight ideas with ideas, and Com: 
munist fronts with popular move- 
ments. What does this mean through- 
out the world? 

In Europe, the next progressive 
step is the political, military and 
economic unification of the Conti- 
nent. On the placards of their fake 
“national fronts,” the Communists 
will carry the slogans of “national 
sovereignty”; on our standards, the 
slogan must be European peace and 
European solidarity. Our foreign 
policy has been supporting the hesi- 
tant steps of some European govern- 
ments in this direction—that was one 
of its best features. But that is not 
enough. Why can’t we proclaim a 
program for a united Europe which 
would fire the imagination of Euro- 
pean youth at least to the degree 
Wilson’s Fourteen Points did in 
1918? Why can’t we have a European 
Movement which would put pressure 
on national governments and politi- 
cal parties, which would help over- 
come obstacles, give strong popular 
support to the emerging European 
institutions and, among other things, 


appeal to the half of Europe en- 
slaved behind the Iron Curtain? 

In Asia and Africa, the order of 
the day is the end of colonial ex- 
ploitation. National independence is 
not enough: The liberated peoples 
cannot attain decent living conditions 
without radical agrarian, administra- 
tive and fiscal reforms, without a 
higher productivity in agriculture 
and industry, and a better distribu- 
tion of their products. 

Again, we have made a few steps 
in the right direction. We have lib- 
erated the Philippines and supported 
India’s and Indonesia’s striving for 
independence. We have introduced 
rather decent and successful land re- 
forms in Japan and South Korea. 
Point Four aid supports, on a small 
scale, similar endeavors in some 
other countries. 

But all this is done occasionally, 
without overall plan, and almost 
secretly. Why are we not able to 
walk through Asia and Africa as the 
friends of colonial people? After all, 
we could be the supporters of lib- 
eration and the true agrarian re- 
formers. Why do we not use, in ad- 
dition to open political support and 
propaganda, our economic power to 
promote such reforms? 

Yes, nationalist reactionaries and 
fellow-travelerish intellectuals will 
shout about “interference.” Let them 
shout. Even if we deliver our aid on 
silver plates, the Mossadeghs and 
Panikkars will not believe that there 
are no strings attached. Their whis- 
pering propaganda about hidden 
strings will never cease. So let us 
put strings on and make them vis- 
ible: Giving aid for which American 
workers and farmers have to pay in 
heavy taxes, we do want to be sure 
that it helps to promote more produc- 
tivity, more equality, more freedom. 

We can make it clear that we do 
not want anything for ourselves, that 
it is enough for us that land and 
other social reforms will make the 
peoples readier to defend their coun- 
ties. And, of course, they will fi- 
nally influence Russian, Polish or 
Chinese kolkhoz slaves. 


In the framework of such a world. 
wide policy, the idea of liberation of 
the peoples behind the Iron Curtain 
makes considerable sense as the ulti- 
mate goal of a global freedom drive. 

As a matter of fact, no other pol- 
icy does make sense. If you ask the 
proponents of mere containment 
what they hope to achieve in the end, 
you usually get the stereotyped an- 
swer: When we are strong, we will 
“negotiate from strength.” 

Excellent idea! Nobody in his 
senses can be against negotiation, 
and to negotiate with 100 divisions 
behind you is better than to do it 
with only the blessing of the Pope. 
But with what program will we ne- 
gotiate, what will we want these ne- 
gotiations to accomplish? 

We have never heard any official 
answer to this question. There has 
not even been the hint of an answer. 
If there has been, it is the best-kept 
secret of American foreign policy. 
(Of course, there was some embar- 
rassed stammering about “give and 
take,” but nobody ever said what we 
want to give and what, if anything, 
to take.) 


NEGOTIATE WHAT? 


So we are allowed to speculate a 
little bit about the “negotiations.” 
One result might be that both sides 
“renounce aggression,” sign a new 
“pact of friendship” and keep what 
they have. The free world would re- 
main free, the slave world remain 
slave. 

It is quite clear that such an agree- 
ment would not be worth the price of 
the fountain pen which our future 
Secretary of State would present to 
Vishinsky on the solemn occasion. 
The Kremlin would break the pact 
the first chance it got, and such 
chances would become more prob- 
able with the relaxation which would 
follow the signature of such a docu 
ment in the free world. 

So what remains? Disarmament, 
about which many people talk s0 
glibly and irresponsibly? Uncon- 
trolled disarmament means simply 
that we would disarm and the Sovi- 
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ets would arm secretly. Efficient 
supervision of disarmament is pos- 
sible only when international inspec- 
tors have absolutely free access 
everywhere and when all citizens are 
free to talk to them about their coun- 
try’s military secrets. The Soviets 
can never accept this, because it 
would mean the end of the totali- 


tarian regime. 
Let us face it: Negotiations can 
never “end” the cold war. They can 





.: 


temporarily settle partial problems, 
they can end overt conflicts (as in 
Berlin, as in Korea) by armistice 
and partial compromises. But they 
can never settle the worldwide con- 
flict—unless one side capitulates. 

Does this mean that a new, atomic 
world war is inevitable? No. But it 
does mean that there are only two 
ways to avoid such a war. 

One is the disintegration and 
piecemeal capitulation of the free 
world, and the installation of world- 
wide totalitarian terror, which would 
probably take more lives than any 
war. 

The second possibility is that the 
Soviet system will weaken, miss its 
opportunity for a successful attack, 
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shrink and disintegrate while the 
free world grows stronger. 
Fortunately, there are enough con- 
flicts within Soviet society to make 
such a perspective realistic. There 
are terrific tensions among the class- 
es in the Soviet Union as well as 
among the nations in the Soviet or- 
bit. There is, even within the ruling 
class, a constant and murderous 
struggle for survival between dif- 
ferent cliques and apparatuses; the 


"YOU NEVER HAD IT SO GOOD’ DOESN'T APPLY TO THE ITALIAN PEOPLE 


fight for Stalin’s succession is only 
the most dramatic of the present and 
future situations which may explode. 

But let us not be over-optimistic. 
Totalitarian dictatorship knows 
methods of suppression which have 
made the eruption of inner conflicts 
extremely difficult. The refugees 
from Russia and the satellite coun- 
tries all agree that hatred of the 
Stalinist regime is almost universal. 
But they also agree that resistance 
cannot win without outside help. So 
long as Soviet aggression abroad 
goes unchallenged, active revolts and 
open splits at home are improbable, 
and the only successful methods of 
resistance are passive—i.e., sabotage, 
desertion, etc. But if the regime is 


shattered by a series of defeats on its 
periphery, new modes of resistance 
become possible, new avenues of re- 
volt are opened. (In the event of 
war, mass passive resistance of en- 
slaved populations and mass deser- 
tions of enslaved soldiers would be 
our best hope for victory before 
civilization is damaged beyond re- 
pair.) 

In such a political setting, it 
would be criminal to betray the 
hopes of our potential allies behind 
the Iron Curtain either by a new 
Yalta in Europe or by the repatria- 
tion of unwilling prisoners in Korea. 
But I do not believe that “we can 
free the satellites now” by ultimatum, 
as George M. Dimitrov proposes. 


WHERE WE STAND 


What can we do now? We must 
speak the truth. We must awaken 
and sustain the hope of totalitarian-. 
ism’s victims that one day they can 
be free and live a life of human dig- 
nity. We must encourage their pas- 
sive resistance. But we cannot prom- 
ise them more than we are willing to, 
fulfill. 

Therefore, we should proclaim. 
clearly and without equivocation: 

1. We staunchly believe in lib- 
eration: in the right of enslaved’ 
satellite and minority peoples to free. 
self-determination, and their right 
to join any sort of voluntary fed- 
eration; in the immediate release of 
the labor-camp slaves and prisoners, 
with the right to proper idemnifica- 
tion for their suffering; in the right 
of workers to freely dispose of their: 
labor and to have.a voice in the ad- 
ministration of industries built by 
their work; in the right of peasants 
to reclaim their freedom of move- 
ment and their land; in the right of 
all citizens to basic civic and political’ 
freedoms and in their right to decide, 
in a democratic way, the future of 
their countries. 

2. We shall' not begin an aggres-. 
sive war to achieve: liberation, be-. 
cause a world’ war would inflict im- 
mense suffering: on. all mankind and‘ 
especially on, the.very territories and 
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the very populations to be liberated. 

3. If, on the other hand, the 
Soviets should start a war and we 
should be forced to defend ourselves, 
liberation would become our aim and 
we would not stop fighting before 
achieving it. 

4. Meanwhile, we will aid and 
support every man, every group, 
every country which may escape 
totalitarian slavery, be it by individ- 
ual desertion, by mass defection, or 
by breaking out of the Soviet empire 
a la Yugoslavia. 

This is enough to give the victims 
of totalitarian slavery new hope. 
They don’t expect us to start a war 
for their sake. But they do expect 
that we will not again sell them down 
the river. They are trying, with al- 
most desperate heroism, to keep up 
the spirit of hope in the face of in- 
describable terror. We can help 
them keep up this hope. 

It cannot be done by mere propa- 
The world is skeptical of 
hollow words coming from hollow 
tubes. We must prove by deeds that 
we want to help. 


ganda. 


Not one Iron Curtain war prison- 


er or refugee must ever be returned 
to his masters against his will. We 
must not apologize for our refusal 
to send Chinese and Korean prison- 
ers to death, must not say that this 
is an “exception” from the old law 
of nations. We should say proudly 
that this is the new law of nations 
to which we will adhere in the fu- 
ture: No fugitive slave will be re- 
turned to his masters. We should 
publicize this the world over. 

Every bona fide refugee from be- 
hind the Iron Curtain must find a 
hearty welcome, humane treatment, 
and an opportunity for quick re- 
settlement and productive work in a 
free country. 


SEVERE DEFEAT 


This would cost money, but there 
is no field where it could be spent 
with better profit. If suitable terri- 
tories were found for collective set- 
tlements of Iron Curtain workers 
and peasants, if such territories could 
provide some degree of local self- 
rule and opportunity for cultural de- 
velopment in the native languages 
of the settlers, if they could be pop- 





ularized by radio in the “old coun- 
tries,” totalitarian tyranny would 
suffer a severe defeat. (The Com- 
munists would try, of course, to in- 
filtrate such communities with their 
agents. But careful screening and 
vigilance within 
could solve that problem. Up to now, 
infiltration of DP camps has been 
helped by the fact that refugees were 
living in starvation, squalor and in- 


the communities 


security. Provocateurs could not 
find better soil.) 

Would such policy “provoke” 
war? Nonsense! Whether “pro- 


voked” or not, the Kremlin will start 
a war whenever it feels it can win; 
finding a pretext can then be left to 
some clever fellow in the Ministry of 
Propaganda. On the other hand, 
the Soviets will not go to war if they 
feel that the odds are against them. 
By conducting aggressive political 
warfare, we would only be doing 
what the Soviets have been doing for 
35 years, are doing, and will con- 
tinue to do, in Europe and Asia, day 
and night, without interruption. It 
is time that we met them on this 
ground, 





THE COMMUNISTS HAVE KILLED 14,000,000 CHINESE 


The Communist dictators of China have killed more than 14,000,000 Chinese civilians since 1947, a report re- 
leased by the AFL’s Free Trade Union Committee declares. The report was prepared by a Chinese underground or- 
ganization, the Democratic Revolutionary League, on the basis of the regime’s own statements and of personal 
observation by members of the resistance. The following figures do not include casualties of the civil war or 


Korean fighting, and the categories listed «re the Mao Tse-tung regime’s own: 


Army slave laborers ..... 


Bandit agents 


Treacherous merchants 
Corrupt officials 
Guerrillas 


Kuomintang reactionaries 


Robbers, thieves 
Undesirable individuals 
Inmates ...... 


CoC CEH ES ESE EHO SE THHHO HH HHSSHSHHOEKSHESESHEC ESE SHOES SESE EE OES 


ee fH GS vss S bee « 


Social criminals 


TOTAL (as of July 14, 1952) 


eer e eee ee eeeeeses . 


Landlords, village despots [peasants] 
Foreign spies [ missionaries, etc. } 


a 


ee 


eee ere eee eesreer eer esr serene eeeese 


ube aie us ate-a 14,394,309 


In addition to this civilian slaughter, the Communist rezime has killed 365,000 Chinese Nationalist prisoners of 
war and 21,400 South Korean POWs. Japanese POW’s killed by the Chinese Communists and by the Soviet Army 
during its occupation of Manchuria number an additional 26,942. 
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By Salvador de Madariaga 


A European Views 
the Prague Trial 


The Kremlin wants to be feared, not loved 


E EUROPEANS consider Europe 
W not merely a patch of color 
on the map, but a mental-moral space 
in which certain things are consid- 
ered good and certain things bad. 
For us, Europe is the continent in 
which justice is an objective process 
for the discovery of truth. We are, 
therefore, bound to regard the 
Prague trial as one of the gravest at- 
tacks against the integrity of Europe. 

From one point of view, the 
Prague trial differs in quantity only, 
but not in quality, from the series of 
sensational sacrifices of leading Com- 
munists which the Moscow Moloch 
requires now and then. These sac- 
rifices have now covered Bulgaria 
(Rostov), Hungary (Rajk), Czecho- 
slovakia (Slansky, Clementis); and 
they look as if they might continue 
with Rumania (Ana Pauker) and 
Poland (Gomulka). These purges 
merely extend to the satellite states 
the methods used by the Kremlin 
to insure absolute obedience through 
terror in Russia. 

While the Prague trial offends the 
West more particularly because it 
happened in a city illustrious for its 
European culture, the fact remains 
that, from this point of view, the 
trial, monstrous as it is, is not new. 
The Soviet Union had already inured 
us to such sights. 

But the men of Moscow cannot be 
so lacking in powers of observation 
as not to realize that an event such 
as the Prague trial weakens their 
hold over the countries this side of 
the Iron Curtain. The _liberal- 
humanistic tradition of Europe is so 
strong that even those misguided 
masses and lamentable intellectuals 
who have abjured it to adopt Com- 
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munism are steeped in it, and can 
only remain Communist by a con- 
stant struggle against themselves. 

All this cannot be overlooked by 
the men of Moscow. It follows that, 
in their eyes, the unfavorable conse- 
quences of the Prague trial in the 
free countries must be more than 
balanced in the satellite countries by 
some consequences which they con- 
sider worthwhile. Now it is very 
likely that the Prague trial has 
weakened the Communist faith in the 
satellite countries as well. The ad- 
vantages sought by Moscow must 
therefore lie elsewhere. The most 
likely explanation is that Moscow 
sticks to the Bismarckian maxim: “T 
don’t care whether I am loved, so 
long as I am feared.” The Prague 
trial amounts to an avowal by Mos- 
cow that it cannot win the hearts of 
the satellite states and notice of its 
determination to hold them by terror. 

A second aspect of the Prague trial 
is its anti-Semitism. The Soviet 
Union has never shown any particu- 
lar tenderness for the Jews; but it 
does not seem, so far, to have either 
held or applied definite anti-Semitic 
rules. True, the present regime got 
rid of many Jews, such as Kamenev, 
Zinoviev, Trotsky, Radek; but a host 
of non-Jewish Communists, such as 
Bukharin and Tukhachevsky, under- 
went the same ordeal. 

With the Prague trial, all this 
changes. Eleven of the fourteen de- 
fendants were Jews; and in the in- 
dictments every one of them was de- 
scribed, not as “Czech” or “Slovak,” 
but as “Jew.” Here was a clear in- 
dication of a systematic anti-Semit- 
ism which, for the first time, shows 
its ugly head in the official policy of 


one of the satellites—and, by legiti- 
mate inference, of the Soviet Union. 

One of the crimes for which these 
Jews were dragged before the 
“People’s Court” and sentenced as 
traitors was that of Zionism. This is 
the stranger for the fact that, until 
the Prague trial, no one knew that 
Zionism was a crime. Indeed, very 
few people really know what Zion- 
ism means; even after the execution 
of the Prague defendants, it is doubt- 
ful whether one in a_ hundred 
Pra, ue citizens can define it. 

Zionism used to mean an opinion 
shared by many Jews favorable to 
the creation of a Jewish state in 
Palestine. Now that such a state ex- 
ists, it can only mean sympathy to- 
ward Israel. How such an attitude, 
even when translated into action, can 
be deemed a crime it is hard to see. 
It so happens that Israel has care- 
fully abstained from any interna- 
tional activity, or even opinion, that 
might be interpreted as unfriendly 
by the “people’s democracies” of 
Europe, if only because many Jews 
live in them. The anti-Semitic and 
anti-Israel character of the Prague 
trial can, therefore, have but one 
meaning—that the men of Moscow 
have made up their minds to throw 
over Israel to gain favor with the 
Arabs. 

The Arab-Islamic world is in fer- 
ment, Poverty, political fragmenta- 
tion, glaring social inequality make 
it a fertile ground for Communism. 
It may well be, therefore, that the 
men of Moscow have decided to 
court Arabia Infelix, and, as a first 
act of homage, to sacrifice eleven 
Jews to her. They are completing, 
in this way, the evolution which 
makes them the heirs of the Nazis. 
The same ruthless police state; the 
same concentration and extermina- 
tion camps; the same occupation, 
domination and _ exploitation of 
neighboring countries; and now, the 
same use of Jewish bodies for ex- 
periments—whether for so-called sci- 
entific reasons, as under the Nazis, 
or for diplomatic reasons, as under 
their Soviet imitators. 











LIVING WITH BOOKS 






HICKS 


A? READERS of this department know, I have been 
concerned in recent weeks with a number of books 
about contemporary writers. It happens that four of the 
writers I have been discussing tried, at one time or an- 
other, living in the country. Naturally, since I have been 
living in the country for a matter of twenty years, I was 
interested in their experiences. 

In Katherine Anne Porter’s The Years Before, there 
is an essay called “A House of My Own.” In 1941, when 
she wrote it, Miss Porter had just bought a house on 
the outskirts of Saratoga Springs. Before that, she says, 
she had been a nomad, living in five countries and travel- 
ing in several more, but always it was in her mind that 
some day she would find the perfect house in the country 
and settle down. At the time she wrote her essay, she was 
beginning to discover that she had bought a lot of 
problems along with the house, but she was still con- 
vinced that this was where she would spend her life. Pre- 
paring the essay for inclusion in her book, she appended 
a footnote: “I lived there just thirteen months.” 

Soon after his marriage to Dorothy Thompson in 
1928, Sinclair Lewis began writing his friends about a 
place in the country: “We'll probably buy a farm some- 
where in New England, Maryland or California.” “We 
spend large wide hours talking about the possibilities of 
a farm.” 

The Lewises bought a farm in Barnard, Vermont, in 
the spring of 1929, and on May 26 Lewis wrote to Alfred 
Harcourt: “Will you please have another check for 
$1,000 deposited to my account at the Guaranty? .. . 
Carpenters’ bills, masons’ bills, all that, but Lord! what 
a lovely place we’re coming to have.” He added: “I feel 
about a million per cent better up here than in New 
York.” During the next summer and fall, he wrote en- 
thusiastically about Vermont—“the first place I ever 
had a real home in”—but he spent the winter in New 
York City and California, and thereafter, so far as I can 
make out, he never stayed for more than a few weeks 
at a time in Barnard. 

Some years later, after he and Dorothy Thompson had 
been divorced, Lewis had another try at a place in the 
country. He bought a farm in Williamstown, Massa- 
chusetts, less than twenty miles from where I live, and 
had a house built with a splendid view of Mount Grey- 


By Granville Hicks 


Do Writers and Rural Living Mix? 
A Discussion by an Old Hand 


lock. I saw him there in the autumn of .1948, and it was 
obvious that he was as restless as ever. In fact, he was 
sailing for Italy in a couple of weeks, and, when he re 
turned the next spring, he announced he would take up 
residence abroad. He died in Rome in January 1951. 

Lewis, of course, could afford to live anywhere he 
wanted to. The situation is a good deal tougher for a 
writer who goes to the country in order to save money, 
Late in 1925, Hart Crane moved in with the Allen Tates, 
who were living in a farmhouse in Patterson, N. Y. To 
begin with, everything was perfect—the rent cheap, the 
division of labor equitable, the climate bracing. But then 
his troubles began. He and the Tates were isolated by 
heavy snows; he had trouble heating his part of the 
house; the Tates got on his nerves (and he, most cer- 
tainly, on theirs). By early April, he was writing Gorham 
Munson: “A life of perfect virtue, redundant health, etc., 
doesn’t seem in any way to encourage the muse. I almost 
feel like coming to town and seeking a job, at least that 
would make me part-time useful, meantime there wouldn't 
be the suspense of weeks going by without a written 
line.” A fortnight later, he left Patterson, after a tre 
mendous row with the Tates. 

On the other hand, Edna St. Vincent Millay lived for 
twenty-five years on a farm in Austerlitz, N. Y., with 
only occasional and brief absences. In the summer of 
1925, two years after their marriage, Miss Millay and her 
husband, Eugen Boissevain, bought the place that she 
christened Steepletop. “Here we are,” she wrote her 
mother, “in one of the loveliest places in the world, I am 
sure. . . . We are crazy about it.” Her enthusiasm, % 
far as one can tell, never diminished. Even in the ’40s, 
when Boissevain’s money was running short and she was 
in bad health, she relished the beauties of the country 
and seemed untroubled by its inconveniences. 

Successful living in the country requires special tal 
ents and a willingness to stay put. Eugen Boissevain ap 
pears to have had both, and Miss Millay had or acquired 
the latter. In that respect, she was something of an ex 
ception among writers. Most of them not only find coun 
try living arduous; they tire of the very qualities they 
went to the country to find. Those of us who do have # 
taste for country living wonder how in the world writers 
can bear to live anywhere else, but we are in the minority. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


The Story of Vlasov’s Army 


Soviet Opposition to Stalin. 
By George Fischer. 
Harvard. 230 pp. $4.00. 


A PIONEER STUDY of the Vlasov 
movement, this work is likely to re- 
main a definitive one for a long time. 
The result of exhaustive research in 
the primary sources, it is very de- 
tailed and carefully documented. 
Nevertheless, some of its conclusions 
are questionable, and other scholars 
may well follow Mr. Fischer into this 
field in the future, viewing the prob- 
lem in yet larger dimensions and 
searching yet more deeply for an- 
swers. 

The author is on eminently solid 
ground in tracing the history and es- 
sence of the movement. He shows 
conclusively that its launching was 
an afterthought on the part of Vlasov 
and other leaders, rather than a long- 
pondered and well-planned action. 
Mr. Fischer points out that Vlasov 
and his associates did not go over 
to the enemy—they were captured. 
They were not definitely anti-Soviet 
to begin with, though (as the author 
reveals) Vlasov’s earlier background 
included schooling in a theological 
seminary and Soviet branding of his 
father as a “kulak” during the col- 
lectivization drive. 

The defection of Vlasov and his 
future followers was caused by the 
breakdown of Soviet authority in the 
first months of the Nazi invasion, 
and the resulting widespread convic- 
tion that the Stalinist regime was fin- 
ished. Soviet authority was reasserted 
fairly soon, and the military tide 
turned in the fall of 1941 near Mos- 
cow (not at Stalingrad more than a 
year later, as so many commentators 
hold). But Vlasov and other prison- 
ers of the Nazis acted under the 
spur of their June-October 1941 feel- 
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Reviewed by Albert Parry 
Professor of Russian Civilization 
and Language, Colgate University 


ings when they cast their lot with 
Hitler. 

Hitler did not trust them and their 
national ambitions, even as he made 
limited use of their collaboration. To 
his close subordinates, he likened 
Vlasov to Pilsudski. He feared that, 
like Pilsudski in World War I, Vla- 
sov in World War II would gain an 
independent ration at the expense of 
his German allies. It was because of 
Hitler’s distrust that the so-called 
Vlasov Army was largely a phantom, 
a propaganda tool of the Nazis far 
more than a military reality. Only to- 
ward the war’s end, in their despera- 
tion and mainly because of Himm- 
ler’s change of mind, did the Nazis 
permit any large units to operate 
under Vlasov’s direct command. But, 
ironically, the only tangible result 
was the battle of Prague in May 
1945, when Vlasov’s men fought 
against the Nazis in a last-minute 
effort to gain Western recognition 
and protection against Stalin’s forces. 

It was in vain. Many of Vlasov’s 
men were either captured by the 
Soviet Russians or turned over to 
them by the Western Allies. Vlasov 
himself, together with a few of his 
top chieftains, was among those who 
were surrendered to, and hanged by, 
the Soviets. (There is a possibility 
that Vlasov was merely left without 
American guard and thus fell into 
Soviet hands.) 

What lesson is there for the West 
today as, in a soberer mood, it re- 
flects on its chances of attracting 
Russian allies within the U.S.S.R. 
against Stalin? Mr. Fischer says that 
the mood may be soberer but not 
necessarily wiser than it was in 1945. 


He feels that we take it too much for 
granted that, beneath their suppres- 
sion, the overwhelming majority of 
Russians are fiercely opposed to Stal- 
in and the Soviet regime. The author 
argues that there is very little inside 
Russia which can be defined as either 
fanatical enthusiasm for the Soviets 
or unconditional hatred of them. In- 
ertia is the word he chooses to de- 
scribe the state of mind and heart in 
the average Soviet man. Both pro- 
Soviet and anti-Soviet feelings lurk 
and criss-cross underneath the inert 
surface. 

In time of peace, Mr. Fischer de- 
clares, anti-Soviet feelings have no 
chance to rise to the surface and ef- 
fect a revolution. War can bring 
them to a head, but the military 
action has to penetrate to the very 
center of Russian territory and be 
accompanied by an intelligent West- 
ern attitude toward the needs and 
aspirations of both Russians and 
non-Russians now under Stalin. We 
are not vicious about this, as Hitler 
and Himmler were. But neither are 
we wise. And, anyway, war never 
solves problems. It is “an approach 
which in the past has aggravated in- 
numerably more problems than it re- 
solved.” 

So far so good. I agree with most 
of the above. But I do not agree 
with Mr. Fischer when he discusses 
the character of the possible anti- 
Stalinist allies whom, under the best 
of circumstances, we may find in 
Russia. He tells us that authori- 
tarianism and extreme _national- 
ism, the two chief features of the 
present Soviet regime, will also mark 
whatever anti-Stalinist opposition 
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may arise in Russia in the foresee- 
able future. He lays down this maxim 
primarily on the basis of his study 
of the Vlasov movement, secondarily 
as the fruit of his observations of 
postwar right-wing groups among 
the older Russian émigrés and those 
among the Vlasovites whom these 
émigrés influence or try to influence. 
But I fear that Mr. Fischer has not 
paid enough attention to the more 
liberal ideas—or potentialities for 
such ideas—among the more demo- 
cratically inclined recent escapees 
from the U.S.S.R. 


He is far from describing Vlasov 


and the Vlasovites as fascists. He is 
even inclined to discount some of 
their anti-Semitic and other Hitlerian 
statements made during the war. He 
endeavors to show that they were 
forced to use this kind of phraseol- 
ogy as the price of survival, and that 
much of it was not really their own 
—it was injected into their writings 
and speeches by their Nazi bosses. 
But, rightly, he does not call them 
liberals, either. 

Yet, how correct is Mr. Fischer in 
taking Vlasov and his men for proto- 
types of any anti-Soviet movement 
that may assert itself in Russia? On 





this crucial point, the author is too 
categorical. It is here that he is 
bound to meet with dissent on the 
part of other experts on Russia past, 
present and future. He may call his 
opponents wishful optimists; he may 
consider their liberalism a fine thing 
per se but quite unrealistic as a yard- 
stick applied to Russian anti-Stalin- 
ists or as a banner which, in reality, 
may never wave over Russia even if 
Stalin and his kind are finally over- 
thrown. But Mr. Fischer’s critics, 
with as much, if not more, validity, 
may call him too pessimistic and, 
in effect, defeatist. 





Vignettes of Old Russia 


Across the Green Past. 
By Olga Zhigalova. 
Regnery. 214 pp. $3.00. 


A Bit of old Russia has been re- 
created within the covers of a poig- 
nantly nostalgic book. It is the story 
of a childhood in the heart of Rus- 
sia, in the Smolensk region, before 
the Revolution. The little girl is 
Tania, and her story is told with 
that utter simplicity and artlessness 
that is true art. 

To me the book is precious, and 
I can well understand our own great 
Ivan Bunin’s enthusiasm when the 
Russian original of Across the Green 
Past first appeared in Paris in 1948. 
The book stirs up dormant memor- 
ies, bitter-sweet and _half-forgotten. 
A world lost and never to be re- 


Reviewed by M. K. Argus 


Author, “Moscow-on-the-Hudson” 


trieved has been resurrected by Olga 
Zhigalova through the eyes of little 
Tania: Father, Mother, the Grand- 
parents, the Russian Nanny, the 
Herdsman Petrok and his wife 
Vasilissa, the Herdsman’s eight sons, 
the Housekeeper-Stewardess Feodor- 
ovna, the Red-Headed Tutor Fish, the 
numerous relations, and many others, 
so typically Russian and so univer- 
sally human. 

As one reads the book, he gets 
the feel of the Russian countryside, 
of the villages and the peasants who 
inhabit them, of a kindly and good 
and warm-hearted people—some- 
thing we have almost forgotten be- 
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cause of the vicious regime now in 
power. (It is, incidentally, one of 
Stalin’s greatest crimes against the 
Russian people that even the most 
ardent anti-Tsarists cannot help but 
remember the pre-Bolshevik days 
with temperance and nostalgia.) But 
a way of life there was, and the child 
Tania was not of an age to be affect- 
ed by the injustices of the world. 
She was a good normal girl exper- 
iencing her first good normal joys 
and sorrows, pleasures and disap- 
pointments. 

The book is, appropriately, dedi- 
cated by the author to her son, an 
American. “Should you chance to 
come here,” she writes, “get off at 
Vaskovo, our local station. After you 
pass the village of Galeevka, spacious 
clover fields will spread out before 
you. .. . Hanging so high above the 
sloping green lawn of my childhood, 
right over the hollow linden tree, the 
sun will greet you, and slyly squint- 
ing from behind a cloud, will say, 
‘Ah, so it’s you, my child. It’s time 
you came. ” 

It was my country, too. And for 
me, too, this is all that’s left of it: 
memories of childhood. 


The New Leader 
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Teaching Religion in the Schools 


American Education and Religion. 


Ed. by F. Ernest Johnson. 


Institute for Religious and Social Studies. 211 pp. $2.00. 


THESE TWELVE addresses by eleven 
different educators delivered during 
1950-51 revolve around one of the 
toughest problems of modern liberal- 
ism: How can freedom—in this case, 
religious freedom—best be guaran- 
teed when there are only competing 
minority groups and no majority 
opinion? 

Probably a majority of Americans 
would like to see more rather than 
less attention paid to religion than 
is the current practice in our schools 
and colleges, but they cannot agree 
on a program. The national crisis 
through which we are groping our 
way drives increasing numbers of 
us to the conviction that knowledge 
alone is not enough, that religious 
faith is a personal and social re- 
source which cannot be ignored. But, 
meanwhile, our public schools are ap- 
parently becoming more and more 
“secular.” Religious-minded critics 
insist that “freedom of religion” has 
in fact become 
ligion” in most American schools; 
because religion is ignored, they say, 
the school-child naturally gets the 
impression that it simply doesn’t 
matter. 

The tensions which result from this 
situation are evident in the current 
concern of educators about the prob- 
lem, in 


“freedom from re- 


recent pronouncements of 
religious groups, in the Supreme 
Court’s shifting majority from the 
Everson and McCollum cases to the 
recent Zorach case—and now, finally, 
in Life editorials. 

Time was when the liberal’s po- 
sition on this whole issue was clear 
and simple: Build Jefferson’s “wall 
of separation” between Church and 
State as high and wide as possible— 
and sit tight. For those who still think 
the issue so simple, this book is re- 
quired reading. 
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Reviewed by E. Harris Harbison 
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The problem, as the editor poses 
it, is: “How can public education, in 
accord with its function of putting 
each generation in possession of its 
full cultural heritage, do justice to 
the religious phase of that heritage 
without doing violence to religious 
liberty?” Jewish, Catholic, Protestant 
and secular educators offer their dif- 
fering answers here; administrators 
of state, municipal and private uni- 
versities, teachers colleges and public 
schools present their points of view: 
and the editor summarizes and brings 
the discussion up to date in the clos- 
ing chapter. When the reader puts 
the book down, several things seem 
clear: Here is a question whose im- 
portance is matched only by its com- 
plexity; iis solution should not be left 
to lawyers and politicians; honest 
men differ sharply about it; and 
there is no answer which commands 
anything like majority support 
among the people at large. 

To continue the status quo is no 
solution. The careful avoidance of 
all treatment of religion in the cur- 
ricula of most elementary and sec- 
ondary public schools already con- 
trasts strangely with widespread and 
fairly successful attempts to deal ob- 
jectively with touchy economic and 
political issues in the same schools. 
School teachers tend toward caution, 
of course, on both sorts of issues; 
but the caution is more striking in 
the case of religion, and the con- 
trast may grow more incongruous as 
time goes on. 

Current “solutions” are unsatisfac- 
tory. Although private sectarian 
schools — Catholic, Protestant and 
Jewish—are growing in numbers as 
dissatisfaction with “secular” public 
education increases, apparently only 
Catholics believe that parochial 
schools supported by public funds 


Princeton University 


constitute the ideal solution. This 
book makes it clear that the great 
majority of Protestants, Jews and 
“secularists” are committed to public 
education. Denominational teaching 
on “released time” is looked on with 
disgust by the secular-minded, with 
suspicion by the Jew, and merely as 
a pis aller by most Catholics and 
Protestants. Bible-reading in school 
assemblies and school-wide celebra- 
tion of religious festivals trouble the 
consciences of all but Protestants in 
one way or another. Teaching courses 
in religion as such is successful at the 
level of higher education, but appar- 
ently impossibly difficult at the ele- 
mentary level. 

One solution remains to be tried. 
This is the objective study of religion 
wherever it is relevant and significant 
in the ordinary subjects of the ele- 
mentary and secondary school cur- 
ricula—in English, art, history and 
social studies. This is the editor’s an- 
swer, and one which is winning the 
support of more and more educators. 
Practically all the authors of this 
book, for instance, express some sup- 
port for the idea. In the words of a 
recent influential report: “The public 
school can teach objectively about 
religion without advocating or teach- 
ing any religious creed. . . . That re- 
ligious beliefs are controversial is 
not an adequate reason for excluding 
teaching about religion from the pub- 
lic schools.” 

We cannot ignore religion in the 
schools as we have been doing. Nor 
can we afford to let ecclesiastical 
groups ride back into control of edu- 
cation on the wave of the present 
crisis. The way out suggested by this 
well-planned and thoughtful sympo- 
sium is well worth serious considera- 
tion by all liberals, whatever their 
religious persuasions. 











Making Science Serve Mankind 


Modern Science and Modern Man. 
By James B. Conant. 
Columbia, 111 pp. $2.25. 


In THIS short book, President Con- 
ant of Harvard discusses the nature 
of contemporary science and its rela- 
tion to human life in general. It is 
no small achievement that a scholar 
with his perception of the complex 
issues involved is able to express 
his analysis in such non-technical 
language and to present his judg- 
ments so modestly. 

In the first of the four lectures 
printed here, Mr. Conant depicts the 
role of the scientist as having been 
transformed during the past decade. 
He argues that the divisions between 
the pure researcher and the inventor, 
Government and industry, have been 
altered, with the scientists becoming 
inventors, Government the monopol- 
izing patron. The inventor, he ex- 
plains, was an empiricist who con- 
tinued to work in the tradition of 
the artisan. Scientists, on the other 
hand, effect more radical changes, 
“the really revolutionary and signifi- 
cant advances,” by the introduction 
of theory, which results from sys- 
tematized inquiry, socially organized 
and disciplined by experience. The 
destructive use made of atomic sci- 
ence in wartime thrust the “pure re- 
searcher” into an awareness of his 
role as inventor, but today threatens 
the very nature of science, as free 
inquiry, by making it a closed-shop 
effort in nationalized compartments. 

The fundamental break in man’s 
understanding of the material world, 
says Mr. Conant, is the acceptance of 
the interconversion of matter and 
energy. Despite the practical changes 
which this may bring about (destruc- 
tively or constructively), it has re- 
sulted in a far more profound con- 
sideration of the nature of scientific 
thought itself. We have reached the 
point where there is doubt “as to 
whether the conceptual scheme of 
nuclear physics is a ‘real’ account 
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of the structure of the universe.” 
Professor Bridgman is quoted as say- 
ing that perhaps “the structure of 
nature may be such that our proc- 
esses of thought do not correspond 
to it sufficiently to permit us to think 
about it all,” and that “we have 
reached the limit of the vision of the 
great pioneers of science, namely that 
we live in a sympathetic world, in 
that it is comprehensible by our 
minds.” 

The consequences of this thought, 
coupled with the experience of the 
scientist as inventor, prompt us to 
revise our philosophy of science. The 
discovery of the objective laws of 
nature is no longer seen to be the 
meaning of science: that would 
make of research a creed or dogma 
which cannot be _ substantiated. 
Rather, Mr. Conant says, “we must 
regard scientific theories as guides 
to human action and thus an exten- 
sion of common sense. . . . Scientific 
theory . . . is not a creed; it is a 
policy—an economical and fruitful 
guide to action by scientific investi- 
gators.” 

From here, it is not difficult for 
the authors to make the transition to 
consideration of science’s relation to 
human conduct: “Science is a 
dynamic undertaking directed to low- 
ering the degree of empiricism in- 
volved in solving problems.” There 
is a continuous process by which 
value judgments are influenced by 
common sense, and common sense is 
influenced by scientific concepts; 
thus, the consequences of scientific 
actions affect our value judgments. 
In their turn, value judgments affect 
men of science, and the circle be- 
comes a spiral. 

But it would be indefensible to 
assume either that the spiral of 
science and human conduct is a self- 
perfecting process or that it ex- 


hausts the richness of human life, 
Though science continues to be suc- 
cessful in alleviating physical suffer. 
ing, whether it will prove to be 
equally progressive in mitigating 
emotional and mental suffering is 
very much an open question. That 
science is devoted to the alleviation 
of pain (as an evil) is itself the ex- 
pression of an ethical commitment. 
But science does not confront the 
problem of evil as such. 

Mr. Conant makes use of the Book 
of Job to symbolize the problem. He 
considers two possible answers: 
Either the universe is inexplicable, 
or there is a spiritual answer. Re- 
garding the former alternative, mod- 
ern science offers skeptical hypoth- 
eses, and the example of men pur- 
suing possible explanations in limited 
areas of systematic investigation. But 
the limitless optimism of eighteenth- 
century rationalism, as well as the 
naive hopefulness of dialectical ma- 
terialism, seem equally unjustifiable 
to the experienced scientist. To have 
made great progress in curing some 
ills is no basis for assuming that all 
the afflictions of man can be over- 
come by human intelligence. 

Regarding the latter of Mr. Con- 
ant’s two alternatives, the question 
arises whether those value judgments 
that do not involve scientific concepts 
can be replaced in principle by those 
that have originated in scientific in- 
vestigation. Mr. Conant confesses no 
belief in this possibility: “All that 
an ardent scientist has to believe is 
that the lowering of the degree of 
empiricism can go on indefinitely, 
not infinitely; as a cautious investi- 
gator he should be wary of unneces- 
sary and unwise extrapolations.” This 
is a warning against “world hypothe- 
sis” philosophies that “jump the 
gun.” We are left listening for the 
gun. 
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Inside Besieged Korea 


Verdict in Korea. 
By Robert T. Oliver. 
Bald Eagle. 207 pp. $4.00. 


HERE Is a book that provides basic 
information on Korea’s history, the 
characteristics of the Korean people, 
how the present fighting came about, 
what is behind the grotesquely ex- 
tended truce talks, and what the 
future holds in store. 

Verdict in Korea is chock-full of 
source material, smoothly written, 
and full of feeling for the Korean 
people and the task we have set for 
ourselves in Korea. It gives us a 
sense of the bigness of the war we 
are fighting. 

Robert T. Oliver, an educator who 
has been attached to the Korean 
cause for many years, has not 
written an unbiased book. It is bi- 
ased in favor of Korea’s right to be 
non-Communist and independent. It 
is one more in a slowly growing, but 
still small, list of books put out in 
the past year or so that have dared 
break through the wall of disapproval 
of books on Asia displeasing to the 
Communists. The problem now is 
how to get such books into the hands 
of a big public. 

The character of the Korean 
people—as revealed in their folklore, 
customs, and particularly the present 
war—is made up of patience, strength 
of will, heroism, stoicism. They have 
retained their good nature, and their 
faith in human beings, against in- 
conceivable odds. With fifty-two of 
its fifty-five cities demolished, South 
Korea has undergone a revival of 
faith that blunts the enemy’s most 
powerful weapons. “Pusan alone has 
more than a score of new churches, 
meeting in tents, in old warehouses, 
in private homes, and indeed in hill- 
side homes,” reports Oliver. The 
stimulus behind this comes chiefly 
from the refugees from Communist 
North Korea! 

Surrounded by destruction that is 
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beyond belief, the Korean people 
have re-established their school sys- 
tem, and stubbornly continued work- 
ing on such projects as the compila- 
tion of a Korean dictionary. Since 
the Japanese, during their occupa- 
tion, would not allow the publication 
of a Korean newspaper even in the 
Japanese language, the symbolic im- 
portance of the work on a Korean 
dictionary can be appreciated. 

The Koreans suffer the geograph- 
ical handicap of being situated be- 
tween giant powers—Russia, China 
and Japan. Now they find themselves 
at the ideological crossroads of the 
world. We can feel proud of having 
come to the defense of their country 
—the Czechoslovakia of the East but 
one that was not allowed to fall en- 
tirely behind the Iron Curtain—for 
they have been struggling for free- 
dom longer than Americans realize. 
Their conquest by Japan at the turn 
of the century “was accepted by all 
nations except the Koreans them- 
selves. They struggled on in helpless 
but not hopeless impotency, and for 
the next full generation remained 
occupied but never conquered.” 

President Syngman Rhee’s char- 
acter stands out in implacable single- 
ness of purpose, unchanged since he 
“stormed down to Oyster Bay” a 
half-century ago to argue with Theo- 
dore Roosevelt against our early be- 
trayal of Korea. As the Manchester 
Guardian noted a year ago, Rhee 
“intends that South Korea—and ulti- 
mately, of course, all Korea—shall 
be no one’s satellite.” It is this that 
has made him anathema to the Reds, 
and the victim of Red-invented 
smears that certain liberals parrot 
shamelessly. 

As the UN found after an eleven- 
month survey, in spite of the war 
public criticism is free, the press is 


free, “no restrictions whatsoever” 
have been placed on international or- 
ganizations which wanted to see what 
was going on, and, in contrast to 
what usually happens when a nation 
is at war, the executive has not sup- 
planted the legislature. “Those who 
have called the Republic of Korea a 
‘police state’ simply don’t know what 
a police state is,” declares Oliver 
with restraint. 

Verdict in Korea gives a detailed 
account of the much-publicized As- 
sembly fight of last summer, when 
the fashionable thing to do was to 
brand Rhee a dictator. Many will 
learn for the first time that the whole 
controversy was over the right of the 
Korean people to vote directly for 
their President at the polls, instead 
of having the Assembly do it for 
them. Rhee favored a direct, popular 
vote. 

Rhee won the day. This man of 
nearly eighty years of age “wants to 
see Korea unified and independent; 
and he wants to sink the foundations 
of democracy so deeply in the land 
that no political upheavals after he 
is gone will dislodge them.” 

Oliver concludes his book by pre- 
senting a “package deal for peace,” 
based on an understanding that the 
world’s major problems interlock and 
cannot be solved independently. Com- 
munist aggression has to be defeated 
decisively, he writes, and at the same 
time we have to have a positive pol- 
icy that lets the peoples of the Red- 
oppressed countries know that we are 
on their side. We have to drop such 
negative conceptions as “contain- 
ment,” in order to “strengthen our- 
selves to meet the life-and-death chal- 
lenge of Soviet imperialism as we 
re-assert what Americanism is and 
determine if necessary to fight for its 
survival.” 





‘On STAGE 





SHIPLEY 


Le RESTORATION quality of am- 
oral cynicism, already evident in 
such plays of the current season as 
The Seven Year Itch (see my De- 
cember 29 column), is even more 
marked in John Van Druten’s I’ve 
Got Sixpence.* On the surface, the 
play seems to depict persons awaken- 
ing to a sense of values, to faith 
and companionship; basically, it 
deals with dupes or deceivers, with 
its foremost figure selfish, cold and 
sneering. It is perhaps an uncon- 
scious indication of the author’s at- 
titude toward life that the play’s one 
really sweet, wholesome and hopeful 
character is blind. 

The title of the play is designed to 
point a symbol. It is part of an old 
song, one verse of which runs: “I’ve 
got sixpence, sixpence to lend, six- 
pence to spend, sixpence to keep for 
all my life.” Both for Inez and for 
Peter, who, after having made her 
pregnant, abusively refuses to marry 
her, the “sixpence”—the quality they 
would keep for life—is self-suffi- 
ciency. And, as the play progresses, 
they learn that they cannot be a 
world unto themselves or even an 
endurable portion of a world—alone. 

This seems a sound and suitable 
motif for a drama today. Unfortu- 
nately, however, there is little sign 
in either the man or the woman of 
a genuine conversion to any warm 
acceptance of human _ fellowship. 
Inez’s love for Peter is almost a 
physical obsession; the first day she 
meets him, she gives him $2 to help 


* I've Got Sixpence. Written and directed by John 
Van Druten. Presented by Gertrude Macy and 
Walter Starcke. With excellent performances by 
Patricia Collinge, Vicki Cummings and Viveca 


Liodfors. Happily clesed. 


By Joseph T. Shipley 


Bad Morals and 
Good Technique 


pay for the hotel room where they 
are going to bed together. Once she 
is pregnant, she wants to hold him, 
even against his will. Peter, on his 
side, comes crawling to cling to Inez 
only because he is shaken with drink 
and shriveled with lonely fear. 

Inez’s roommate Doreen is at bot- 
tom no better; Van Druten’s recent 
stage females are variously wanton. 
I’ve Got Sixpence opens with the 
two girls exchanging confidences. 
Inez is not a virgin; she has been 
“not a virgin” twice. Doreen, even 
more. But from one man with whom 
Doreen has been not a virgin twice 
she is withholding further favors, in 
the hope that he will propose. He 
does—but she must turn Catholic. 
With some qualms about the con- 
fessional, she turns. 


LEFT IN THE LURCH 


Doreen’s contact with Catholicism, 
as shown in the play, makes her re- 
pudiate Inez just when Inez is in 
her deepest trouble. Gaining a hus- 
band and getting rid of a burden are 
clear signs that, by embracing re- 
ligion, Doreen has won the favor of 
God. Go thou and do likewise. . . . 

The author seems to like, and to 
wish the audience’s sympathies to go 
out to, these selfish and shallow crea- 
tures, There is no doubt, on the other 
hand, that he wants at best amused 
contempt for one Dr. Ozmunian, 
priest of the “higher effulgence,” who 
brings the sweet blind old lady in the 
play the comfort of his concocted 
religion and carries away her much 
more realistic checks. Ozmunian is 
presented as a sloppy, greasy, unc- 





tuous—almost slimy—fellow, whose 
piety is as questionable as it is profit. 
able. He wears a skull cap. Egg-stains 
besmirch his garments, if not his 
beard. He eats with a sucking sound; 
he uses a bookmark to pick his 
teeth. Lest we fail to notice these 
charming actions, they are mentioned 
again and again. . . . And the first 
question Peter asks this slobbering 
slimy fellow—a question wholly 
without dramatic significance or 
sequel in the play—is: “Are you a 
Jew?” 

Is it a coincidence that, in Van 
Druten’s play of last season, ] Am A 
Camera, the two characters the 
author made most completely unat- 
tractive were Jews? 

I began by speaking of the amoral 
attitude of Restoration comedy; but, 
at least, that had many more funny 
moments than I’ve Got Sixpence. 
Taken seriously, this play’s underly- 
ing tone belies its apparent lesson. It 
seems to show the need for unity and 
human fellowship, but it ends with 
the characters more selfish—if that 
be possible—than at the start. The 
flaunted disregard of moral conven- 
tions, the girls’ easy admission that 
they are not virgins—a state, in 
Restoration drama, achieved only by 
married women—seem almost a con- 
vention of the stage today. 

But the play’s shallow pretense to 
philosophy, glossed over with a 
smooth technique, and its basically 
cheap and tawdry outlook on life, in- 
dicate a more fundamental failing. It 
is unfortunate that skill in dra- 
maturgy is not here combined with 
—the very term, today, invites a 
supercilious sneer—nobility of mind. 





THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal 
organizations are requested 
when planning theater parties 
to do so through Bernard Fein- 
man, Manager of THe New 
Leaver Theatrical Department. 
Phone ALgonquin 5-8844. THE 
New Leaver Theatrical Depart- 
ment, 7 East 15th St., N.Y.C. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


Says Lowering U. S. Tariffs 
W on’t Solve Europe’s Problems 


Congratulations on “Trans-Atlantic 
Dialogue” [THe New Leaver, December 8]. I 
am depressed by the inability of our British 
friends to get down to earth, and impressed 
by Sidney Hook’s cogent reply. 

One point I’d like to raise for further discus- 
sion—that of foreign trade. B. J. Green writes: 


your 


“We Britons want to find our own way 
back to economic recovery and independ- 
ence. To do this, we must find export mar- 
kets; yet your own tariff barriers remain. 
. . . European nations are starved of raw 
materials, .. . What is needed is a planned 
pooling and allocation of raw materials with 
United States participation.” 

Sidney Hook answers that he is “in complete 
agreement.” So am I, but there is much more 
to it than that. 

Among too many people in Europe, including 
Britain, “American tariff barriers” has become 
a curse-word used, without thinking, loosely 
and dangerously to belabor the U.S.A. Too 
many Britons, especially, are obsessed with the 
need for export markets as if they were the 
major, if not the only, solution for their eco- 
nomic problems. 

I write this letter to point out that there is 
an increasing number of people in Britain (and 
Europe) who are thinking in more realistic 
economic terms. The most recent expression 
of this constructive trend is a pamphlet issued 
by the Observer, a reprint of a series of articles 
which appeared in that newspaper in August 
and September 1952—“What Britain Must Do 
to Live.” 

The Observer states bluntly and, I think, 
justly : 

“Let us face it: Our postwar policy of 
trying to regain economic stability and mod- 
erate prosperity through a general export 
drive by our existing industries, through 
hard work coupled with austerity, but with- 
out a general overhaul of our economy, has 
failed. The failure is a failure of strategy, 
not of execution. We have not missed our 
‘targets’; we have nearly doubled our pre- 
war exports, and still our last state is worse 
than our first. [We need] a revolution in 
British economic thought. In place of the 
overworked and out-of-date slogan, ‘Export 
or Die,’ we need another: ‘Import Less and 
Live.’ ” 

The Observer places its finger on the changes 
which bedevil the old “export” policy: 

“There was a time when Britain, enjoying 
a@ near-monopoly in most manufactures, 
could pursue this policy with immediate 
profit. Those days have long gone by, and 
they will not return—yet we are still acting 
as though they might. . . . Moreover, the 
British workshop is in many respects not 
even up to date. Whatever markets can still 
be found today by secondary industries fall 
mainly to those which exploit new inventions 
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and rare skills; but many of our chief in- 
dustries rest on inventions and skills that 
were new and rare a century ago, but are 
now commonplace everywhere.” 


The point is driven home: 

“We have repeatedly failed to balance 
our trade at a figure of roughly £4,000 mil- 
lion a year. We have frankly no prospect of 
permanent success in trying to meet this 
gigantic import bill. Self-appointed 
‘workshops of the world’ have no future.” 


What the Observer proposes is a new eco- 
nomic policy in accord with new economic con- 
ditions: 


“The answer to our problem is not to 
work harder at the wrong job; it is to 
change our job. The scientific talent and in- 
yentive ingenuity which are the chief assets 
of this nation—and are as yet far from 
receiving the scope and status they deserve— 
must now, in the first place, be applied to 
the questions of how to get more food out 
of British soil (and, perhaps, in some more 
distant future, food out of British labora- 
tories and factories) ; how to replace import- 
ed raw materials with home-produced ones, 
natural and synthetic; and how to make raw 
materials go further. Capital and labor must 
be switched from obsolescent export indus- 
tries. Our first aim must be to reduce our im- 
port dependence, and our second aim to con- 
centrate our remaining exports on goods 
which the world still really needs from us.” 


For the rest of the argument, you must read 
the Observer pamphlet. It brilliantly and sug- 
gestively covers the need for growing more 
food in Britain and how to do it (a start has 
been made here); how to make the best use 
of coal by using it less extravagantly and by 
getting from it more and more chemical and 
synthetic products; new uses for available raw 
materials and the encouragement of an increas- 
ing production of plastics and synthetics to re- 
place natural materials; and what Britain can 
sell in world markets. On this last point, I 
quote: 


“Most of our exports are bound to be 
manufactures. Yet ‘manufactures’ is a very 
comprehensive word. . . . Industries produc- 
ing shop goods for their home markets are 
today encouraged and protected everywhere 
by newly independent governments. . . . The 
biggest single group in our exports last year 
was still the textile group. . . . The trend 
is inexorable. World trade in textile manu- 
factures has been steadily declining since 

We, as a nation, must not try to 
blunt the economic pincers which will eventu- 
ally make mass cotton exports a thing of 
the past. . .. The passing of old industries is 
always a sad business. Particularly so with 
textiles, when the appeal [for ‘subsidy’ or 
special aid] is backed by powerful forces in 
industry, by strong trade unions and a size- 
able group of MPs. Yet, for all that, we can- 
not in our present straits afford to close our 
eyes to harsh facts. . . . The guiding aim 
in all our export industries should be to 
concentrate on exploiting to the utmost the 
technical skill, mechanical inventiveness and 
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DEAR EDITOR 


experience which are our heritage as the 

oldest industrialized of the nations of the 

world. This does not mean concentrating on 

luxury markets which can only have a lim- 

ited scope. It does—on the whole, though 

not exclusively—mean concentrating on 
serving the foreign producer rather than the 
foreign consumer.” 

The Observer’s proposals are just as appro- 
priate for Continental Europe. Its nations (with 
the major exception of Italy) have plenty of 
natural resources, but they are not used plan- 
fully and cooperatively enough on an all-Europe 
basis. (The Schuman Plan is a beginning.) 
What Europe needs is a Continental inner mar- 
ket, which alone can make mass production 
feasible. Yet too many Europeans drag their 
feet on the work of unifying Europe, while they 
growl about “American tariff barriers” and 
fight to maintain those barriers between their 
nations. Freer trade is needed in the world, of 
course; yet it is preposterous for Europe to 
complain that America won’t buy its shoes and 
textiles, of which we have plenty, while millions 
of Europeans need precisely those products! 

Too many of our British (and European) 
friends are still living in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The Conservatives emphasize exports; the 
Laborites emphasize exports plus nationaliza- 
tion. Neither party gives enough consideration 
to the new economic conditions of a new eco- 
nomic world. Americans must work for freer 
world trade. But the inescapable fact is that 
freer trade will not solve British and European 
economic problems; it can serve only as a 
breathing spell. What they need is a new eco- 
nomic policy—realistic, imaginative and far- 
reaching. 


Chicago Lewis Corey 


Holds Kafka’s Works Re ‘lect 
Pathological Fear of Father 


Unlike other weeklies, THe New LEADER re- 
mains valuable far beyond the week of its 
publication. Perhaps, then, you'll permit me to 
say a word about Lionel Abel’s review, “Is 
Kafka a Modern?” in your Christmas Book 
Number [Tue New Leaver, December 15]. 

One can agree with him that it is “good to 
have his [Kafka’s] greatest stories in the 
Modern Library.” But what Abel has to say 
about Kafka’s attitude toward his father, in his 
critical appraisal of the story “The Judgment,” 
makes it obvious that he has not seen Kafka’s 
letter to his father, written in 1919 in Schell- 
esen, near Liboch, Bohemia. This letter, written 
when Kafka was 36 years old, was published 
for the first time in its entirety in February 
1952 in the German literary magazine, Die Neue 
Rundschau, of Frankfurt. It is very long, cover- 
ing thirty pages. Its ever-recurring theme is 
Kafka’s fear of his father, a fear so far beyond 





any normal father-and-son relationship that {t 
must be called pathological. 

Kafka’s literary fame, which in Europe was 
well founded on the penetrating wisdom of his 
short stories and parables, has for many years 
been based in this country on his alleged 
poetical prophecies of Nazi brutality, of the 
insane and hopeless complexities of the lives 
of displaced persons. This thesis was advanced 
by Jewish refugees from Germany. Having led 
in a majority of cases a sheltered life of cul 
ture and modest self-indulgence, they were 
shocked beyond understanding by the Nazi 
brutalities and their subsequent exile. Because 
their mode of life came crashing down on them, 
they believed this to be the end of rhyme and 
reason everywhere in the world. Kafka’s stories, 
especially The Trial and The Castle, enigmatic 
and almost suggesting an unsound mind, seemed 
to be the perfect foreshadowing of the very 
thing that had happened to them. 

Today, after reading Kafka’s letter to his 
father, and bearing in mind that he had twice 
enjoined his literary executor Max Brod to 
burn his manuscripts, The Trial and The 
Castle among them, it seems that these works 
represented attempts by Kafka to overcome 
through the literary process his pathological 
fear of his father. It is necessary to say this, 
because especially these two of Kafka’s books 
make the fight against injustice appear hope- 
less. In The Trial, the accused never learns 
what he is accused of and is sadistically execut- 
ed without any sentence and without the pos 
sibility of appeal. 

Despite the expansion of Soviet power, one 
can say that a majority of the people on earth 
still enjoy justice according to law. What we 
are fighting for in this country and elsewhere 
is to keep it so, and restore and establish such 
justice in the rest of the world. I have no in- 
tention of defending Nazi brutalities; I have 
suffered from them myself. I have no inten- 
tion of minimizing the sufferings of Jewish (and 
non-Jewish) victims of the Nazis. But I believe 
that the fight against injustice will be helped 
and the approach to Kafka clarified when his 
genius is understood, together with an insight 
into the pathological fear of his father which 
has tinged quite a few of his posthumous works. 
Elmhurst, L. 1. Ricuarp GoTHE 


Urges Rosenbergs to Talk, 
Not to Die as ‘Martyr’ 

The following open letter is addressed to 
Julius and Ethel Rosenberg: 

“In the light of many recent developments, 
particularly in Stalin’s vassal state of Czecho 
slovakia, and your own stubborn insistence on 
continuing your puppet role as ‘martyrs,’ my 
thoughts repeatedly bring me back to your im- 
pending execution—the penalty for being 
traitors to our country. 

“Let the Communists exploit your pretended 
martyrdom; let them raise the hue and cry 
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of anti-Semitism; let them mulct the innocent 
to enrich the coffers of their party and its 
program of serving Moscow. But we know that 
you were given a fair trial, that you were 
proven guilty beyond a reasonable doubt, that 
you exhausted every legal right guaranteed to 
everyone in our ‘decadent’ democracy. 

“Certainly if you and your Communist co- 
horts were successful in delivering us to Stalin, 
none would even dare to hope to have the legal 
safeguards which are available even to spies, 
saboteurs and traitors in the United States. 

“Yet I am troubled. Why are you intent upon 
dying as martyrs? 

“Having lived in this imperfect democracy of 
ours, you have had available all the facts of 
the last thirty-five years. You have not been 
limited to ‘official’ information concerning the 
unfortunate souls who suffer behind the Jron 
Curtain. The history of Stalin’s ruthless de- 
struction of practically every active disciple 
who helped to make country after country a 
vassal state of his challenges human credence. 

“Permit me to ask: If you were now in 
Czechoslovakia, would you be permitted to die 
as martyrs? Would you be permitted to die 
without ‘confessing’ your crimes? The greatest 
crime, you know, would be that you come 
from Jewish forebears! 

“What an irony your situation reflects! If con- 
science compelled you to discharge your moral 
obligations to country and family and you were 
actually to confess your guilt, the likelihood is 
that you would receive Executive clemency. But 
in a Communist state the only thing a ‘con- 
fession’ would bring you would be a merciful 
telease from torture through death. 

“Has the Communist party been keeping you 
informed while you are becoming ‘martyrs’? 
Has it told you what the latest ‘line’ is? If not, 
permit me to. Every fault, every real or pre- 
tended betrayal, every crop failure, every eco- 
nomic breakdown that has occurred behind the 
Iron Curtain (and things are very bad there, 
believe me) has been caused by the ‘Zionist 
cosmopolitans.’ This means that every Jew is 
a scapegoat. Those whom Hitler overlooked are 
being readied for extermination by Stalin. 

“Has the thought struck you. that after you 
have served your purpose to the party—after 
you have gone obediently to your death with- 
out admitting your guilt or disclosing the facts 
of your betrayal or the names of your co- 
conspirators—the attitude of the party will 
be good riddance, for, after all, you were care- 
less enough to get caught? 

“And has this thought struck you: If any of 
the innocents used by the party to exploit 
your ‘martyrdom’ should ever fall into the 
hands of your comrades behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, do you realize that they will be liquidated 
as ‘Zionist accomplices’? For the conclusive 
‘proof’ against them will be that they cam- 
paigned to free the Rosenberg Jews! 

“To what avail your continued silence?” 
New York City Max FRANKEL 
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EDITORIAL 


The New Congress 


Wirtn the Republican Eighty-third Congress in session, 
and General Eisenhower about to be inaugurated Presi- 
dent, we shall soon learn whether the Republican party 
is able to govern the country wisely and well. 

The nature of the new Republican leadership in House 
and Senate is distinctly conservative. In the Senate, Taft 
has become Majority Leader, Bridges of New Hampshire 
President pro tempore, Knowland of California Repub- 
lican Policy Committee Chairman, Millikin of Colorado 
Republican Conference Chairman, Saltonstall of Mass- 
achusetts Majority Whip (assistant to Taft). In the 
House, Martin of Massachusetts is Speaker, Halleck of 
Indiana Majority Leader, Arends of Illinois Majority 
Whip. These leaders will test Eisenhower’s campaign 
promise to hew to the middle of the road. 

If the leadership of Congress is conservative, so is, by 
and large, its make-up. True, in the House the GOP has 
a majority of only 9, and in the Senate no majority (con- 
sidering that Morse has changed his party designation to 
“Independent”); but, in practice, the old coalition of 
Old Guard Republicans and Southern Democrats will 
rule—this will give the GOP, according to Halleck, a 
fairly consistent majority of about 100 in the House. The 
Senate, paradoxically, seems a bit more moderate than 
before (although the Taft-Southern group will continue 
to dominate). Three diehard Republicans have been re- 
placed by moderate or liberal Democrats: Kem of Mis- 
souri by Stuart Symington, Cain of Washington by 
Henry Jackson, and Ecton of Montana by Mike Mans- 
field; in addition, there will be two new Republican mod- 
erates: Frederick Payne replacing Republican Brewster 
of Maine, and John Sherman Cooper replacing Demo- 
crat Underwood of Kentucky. Perhaps we can look to 
these newcomers as a balancing force in Senate delib- 
erations. 

It is on domestic policy, of course, that Congressional 
conservatism will be most clearly exhibited, and where 
the term has real meaning. Senator Bridges and House 
Majority Leader Halleck have both declared that first 
priority will be given to balancing the budget. Since the 
budget for fiscal 1954 will be Mr. Truman’s, it can at best 
become, in Bridges’s words, an “Eisenhower-trimmed” 
budget. The question is what to trim. Assuming that the 
President will present a budget of around $80 billion 
but will attempt to make it as tight as possible in order 
to blame the GOP later for any cuts in essentials, and 
assuming that the GOP objective will be a $65-billion 
budget, can it lop off some $15 billion without harming 
national defense and social services? A further dilemma 
facing the Republicans is this: If they cannot make sub- 





stantial budget cuts without damaging national and s0. 
cial security, how will they be able to effect the tax re. 
ductions they have promised? 

Investigations of subversives will probably play a 
bigger role than ever in Congress. Although the Internal 
Security subcommittee has been doing an excellent job 
of ferreting out subversives, the GOP’s arch-demagogue 
Senator McCarthy, we are alarmed to note, has intimated 
that he may barge into this area as Chairman of the pow. 
erful Government Operations Committee. We hope that 
the Senate will somehow prevent this, and that the new 
Attorney General will be a further brake upon McCarthy, 

On foreign policy, the issues are less a matter of phil- 
osophical or party labels (here, “conservative” and “lib- 
eral” mean little) and more a question of closing ranks 
against the external enemy. This does not mean that de- 
bate will not be strong or partisan. Such questions as 
liberation or containment, however, should not be fought 
along party lines. It is, in our opinion, the main question 
confronting the new Congress. It can scarcely come up in 
the form of a specific resolution, but it will undoubtedly 
underlie certain legislative proposals; if those proposals 
are to be consistent, and if our foreign policy is to have 
a basic direction, it is imperative that the new Secretary 
of State determine as soon as possible whether liberation 
or containment is to be our ultimate perspective. The 
fact that this change is under consideration emphasizes 
once more that the present Congress, like its predecessor, 
will predicate its important actions on internationalist 
premises. What remains to be seen is whether its inter- 
nationalism will be effective in turning back the tide of 
Soviet aggression. 

It is clear even from this sketchy account that the 
Eighty-third Congress will not have easy sledding. What- 
ever his party affiliation, no American can hope that the 
new Congress will fail in its appointed tasks. For to fail 
may mean not merely defeat next time at the polls, but 
defeat for America on the battleground of the world. 


Passport to Oblivion 


IN THE SUMMER of 195], the Reverend James H. Rob- 
inson, pastor of Harlem’s Church of the Master, left for 
a nine-month tour of Asia. He was sponsored by the 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church 
and received the blessings of the State Department. His 
very presence in Asia was a living refutation of the famil- 
iar charges that American Negroes are kept in chains. 
He told great assemblies that, while discrimination exists 
in America, much progress is being made toward elim- 
inating it. Needless to add, the local Communists in each 
country he visited attacked him. 

Upon his return home, Rev. Robinson was quoted 
widely in the press, addressed many meetings, and wrote 
articles for the respected Harlem Republican weekly, the 
Amsterdam News. The State Department solicited his 
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advice on Asian matters, and he told it, among other 
things, to appoint more Negroes to diplomatic posts. 

The story, up to this point, is of a successful effort by 
one man to persuade suspicious Indians, Thais, Burmese 
and other “colored” peoples that the United States is try- 
ing hard to establish the world’s first multi-racial democ- 
racy. Then came the sudden anti-climax. Late last De- 
cember, Mr. Robinson received a letter from the State 
Department demanding the surrender of his passport. The 
good pastor was stunned! What wrongs had he com- 
mitted ? 

The State Department, it seems, had discovered that in 
1941 Mr. Robinson had spoken at an American Youth 
Congress meeting. So he had—in the White House! It 
had learned that, in 1942, he had addressed the National 
Negro Congress. But, objected the minister, “I’ve never 
heard of the Congress.” Well, charged State, what about 
his membership in the Council of African Affairs in 
1946? He was never a member, but a sponsor. Finally, he 
was on a list of nominees to the board of the Communist 
Jefferson School. But obviously, replied Rev. Robinson, 
since he had never been put on the board, he could not 
have been persona grata with the Reds. 

Even were all the charges true, they do not prove that 
Mr. Robinson was a fellow-traveler. And even if he were. 
he has since been more effectively anti-Communist than 
many people who were always anti-Communists. Far 
more damaging to America than anything Mr. Robinson 
has done in the distant past is the State Department’s 
demand for his passport. This action invalidates, in 
eflect, both its and Mr. Robinson’s efforts in Asia. It 
virtually warns foreigners not to believe a word any 
American tells them, because, back home, that American 
may be repudiated by his own Government. It says to 
Asians, in particular, that we don’t mean what we say 
about racial democracy. 

Rev. Robinson has told the State Department that he 
will not surrender his passport. If, nevertheless, the De- 
partment cancels it, we are all headed for a one-way ride 
to oblivion. For no country can survive official persecu- 
tion of tested patriots. 


Did Justice Triumph? 


One oF the Eighty-second Congress’s last acts was the 
teport of the Chelf Committee of the House declaring that 
Theron Lamar Caudle, former Justice Department off- 
tial fired for implication in tax juggling, was unduly 
victimized. The Chelf probers unanimously reported that 
Caudle’s superiors—Justice Clark among them—bore 
much greater responsibility for the failure to prosecute 
“fixed” tax cases and that Caudle had been made a scape- 
goat. Obviously, this matter must be set straight. A 
calm, non-partisan investigation of the facts by the new 
administration is very much in order. 
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The Great Untold Story 
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